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Arricte L—WHY DID THE PILGRIM FATHERS COME 
TO NEW ENGLAND ? 


By Epwin D. Meap. 


Mk. FRoTHINGHAM, in his “ Rise of the Republic,” repre- 
sents the motives which actuated the various companies which 
founded the early American colonies, as follows: ‘The colon- 
ists were impelled by different motives,—the emigrants to New 
England, under the main impulse cf'a spirit of religion, by a 
desire to enjoy in peace their mode of worship, and to spread 
the gospel; the emigrants to Virginia and New York, chiefly 
under the influence of a spirit of commerce, by a love of ad- 
venture, or the hope of opening new paths of trade; and the 
founders of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, by the am- 
bition to form new States; while all the colonists desired to 
better their condition.” It would be hard to improve upon 
this statement. That the emigrants to New England especially 
came under the main impulse of a spirit of religion, has not 
VoL. V. 46 
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only been sung by the poets, who, with all their indifference 
to petty fact, have a divine instinct for essential truth, and can 
be pretty safely trusted to get at the real kernel of things; but 
it was the express and reiterated declaration of the colonists 
themselves,* and has been the concurrent testimony of the 
better historians. Of the New England colonists in general, 
Macaulay spoke, in a speech to the House of Commons, when, 
by a happy chance, the president of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, a descendant of John Winthrop, sat in the gallery, 
as “those men of high spirit and unconguerable principles, 
who preferred leaving their native country and living in the 
savage solitudes of a wilderness, rather than to live in a land 
of prosperity and plenty where they could not enjoy the priv- 
ilege of worshiping their Maker freely according to the dictates 
of their conscience.” “The emigrants to Massachusetts,” says 
Mr. Green, “ were men driven forth from their fatherland, not 


* The Rev. John White, in his famous ‘‘ Planter’s Plea,” published in 
1630, in explanation and justification of the emigration to Massachusetts 
Bay, speaks as follows of the motives of the colonists: ‘‘ Necessity may 
press some ; novelty draw on others; hopes of gain in time to come may 
prevail with a third sort : but that the most, and most sincere and godly 
part, have the advancement of the Gospel for their main scope, I am 
confident.” The preamble of the confederacy between the four New 
England Colonies, in 1643, begins thus: ‘‘ Whereas, we all came into 
these parts of America with one and the same end and aim, namely, 
to advance the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to enjoy the lib- 
erties of the Gospell in puritie, with peace,” etc. 

The opinion among the common people in England as to the grounds 
of the Puritan exodus may be well inferred from the satirical songs of 
the time, one of which I quote in part from the admirable chapter upon 
the rise of English Independency, in Mr. Masson’s work upon the Life 
and Times of Milton : 

**Stay not among the wicked, 
Lest that here with them you perish ; 
But let us to New England go, 
And the Pagan people cherish. 
Then for Truth’s sake come along, come along ; 
Leave this place of superstition ; 
Wer't not for we that Brethren be, 
You would sink into perdition. 


There you may teach our hymns too 
Without the law’s controlment ; 

We need not fear the Bishops there, 
Nor spiritual courts’ enrolment. 

The surplice shall not fright us, 

Nay, nor superstition’s blindness,” etc. 
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by earthly want, or by the greed of gold, or by the lust of 
adventure, but by the fear of God, and the zeal for a godly 
worship.’ The grant of the Massachusetts charter was regard- 
ed by the English Puritans, in the strait in which they stood 
at the time, “as a Providential call. Out of the failure of their 
great constitutional struggle and the pressing danger to ‘ godli- 
ness’ in England, rose the dream of a land in the West, where 
religion and liberty could find a safe and lasting home.” Of the 
Plymouth settlement in particular, Palfrey says: “ A religious 
impulse accomplished what commercial enterprise, cominanding 
money and court favor, had attempted without success.” And 
Bancroft: “The pilgrims were exiles for conscience.” 

Yet men have been by no means at one upon this subject. 
The question of the motives which impelled the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Massachusetts colonists altogether is one, the 
controversial discussion of which began in their own day, and 
has been continued intermittently to the present.* The some- 
what extraordinary revival of interest in the fathers which we 


* Robert Baylie, a minister at Glasgow, in a work published in 1645, 
alleged that division or disagreement in the church of Leyden was the 
occasion of the first plantation of New Engiand, one part of the church 
going to America because it could not get along with the other. This 
aspersion is noticed by Winslow, who shows that ‘‘ nothing could be 
more untrue.” John Cotton also wrote an answer to Baylie, whose 
work was inspired by a desire to show that Congregationalism led nat- 
urally to quarrels and confusion. Douglas, Chalmers, Robertson, and 
even Burke, have represented the motives of the Pilgrims in their 
removal to America in a very unjust manner. 

The immediate occasion of the present Article is the paper by Professor 
Herbert C. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, originally read before 
one of the learned societies of Baltimore, entitled ‘‘ A Secular View of 
the Pilgrim Fathers.” The controversy concerning this paper, begun in 
the Baitimore newspapers and noticed at the Forefathers’ Celebration at 
Plymouth, in Dec., 1880, has excited considerable attention among stu- 
dents of colonial history. Professor Adams’s discussion of the motives of 
the Pilgrims, although in many points it appears to me unjust, is inspired 
by the laudable desire of maintaining historical continuity, insisting 
warmly that New England was a natural development of oid English 
ideas, and not a sudden growth. The strong way in which this point 
—certainly a quite unimpeachable one—is pressed, makes Professor 
Adams's false better than the true of his more violent critics. But some 
of his false appears to me very false, as I shall have occasion to point 
out. 
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are now witnessing, and to which we owe so many fresh and 
interesting discussions of their civil polity, their church polity, 
and their standing in the matter of toleration, has brought this 
question of motives to the front again also, and we have to 
consider again, with such new light as we have, the assertion, 
opposed to the traditional view, that the Plymouth colonists 
did not come as exiles or as martyrs to a religious cause, but 
simply or primarily out of a spirit of colonial enterprise, seek- 
ing to better their material condition. The motives and pur- 
poses of the founders of the Massachusetts Colony have been 
stated so completely by Dr. Ellis and Mr. Hale, in the invalu- 
able volume of Lowell Lectures upon the Early History of 
Massachusetts, that little remains to be said upon that subject. 
The object of the present paper is to determine the motives of 
the founders of Plymouth, the Pilgrim Fathers. The materials 
for judgment, in the way of original authorities, are certainly 
ample enough; and it seems to me that if a confident conclu- 
sion is possible upon any question in history, then the correct- 
ness of the traditional view upon this subject is established 
beyond peradventure by the writings of Bradford and Winslow 
and Cushman. 

It is proper to say, at the outset, that the fact that the 
Pilgrims resided for a time in Holland has very little to do 
with the real point at issue. The real point is whether they 
were exiles from England for conscience’ sake, and whether, in 
1620, they would not rather have returned to Scrooby and 
Austerfield, even to an humbler and poorer life than they ever 
knew there, if so be they could have enjoyed their religion in 
peace, than to have chartered the Mayflower to found a colony 
over the ocean. That they went to Holland first, as the most 
accessible refuge in their extremity, and found the life there 
distasteful, hard, and unsuited to their purpose, is important 
in some connections, but not in this. If Roger Williams had 
found the springs of Providence less sweet than he did, and 
the chances of getting a living at Providence harder than they 
were, and had pushed on to Newport, because there was good 
fishing there, or even, if we please, because he thought it worth 
while to pre-empt a watering-place, the real cause of this found- 
ing of Newport would still have been his banishment by the 
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Massachusetts Colony, and not the bad Providence water. 
And if Victor Hugo, in 1855, anxious to put in more stout 
strokes for equality and fraternity, but finding that he was 
losing his inspiration or growing asthmatic at Guernsey, had 
gone to join Mazzini in London, the dull people and the 
humid atmosphere of Guernsey (if it be humid and if the 
people be dull) would have been slight grounds for his settle- 
ment in London, compared with the fact that Napoleon /e Petit 
would not let him live in Paris. In Guernsey or in London 
he were the same exile and martyr to a political principle. 
That the Pilgrim congregation, while at Leyden, was a 
congregation of exiles, martyrs to a religious cause, nobody 
would ever question. The institution of the High Commission 
under Elizabeth, for the suppression of the Puritan movement 
in England, “stands out in high relief,” says Bancroft, “as 
one of the great crimes against civilization, and admits of no 
extenuation or apology, except by recrimination. It has its 
like in the bull of Leo X. against Luther; in the advice of 
Calvin to the English reformers; in the blind zeal of the 
Puritans of that day, who, like Cartwright, taught that ‘ here- 
tykes oughte to be put to deathe nowe, that uppon repentance 
ther oughte not to followe any pardon of deathe; that the 





















magistrates which punish murther and are lose in punishing 
the breaches of the first table, begynne at the wronge end’; 
and, finally, in the act of the Presbyterian Long Parliament, 
inflicting the punishment of death upon various religious 
opinions.” The Independents or “ Brownists” were the special 
objects of the fury of the High Commission, and the persecu- 
tion was so active that in 1692 Bacon could say, ‘The 
Brownists are now, thanks to God, by the good remedies that 
have been used, suppressed and worn out.” We can gather 
enough of the nature of these “remedies” from the memorials 
which the sufferers addressed at different times to the lords of 
the council. “Their dealing with us is, and hath been a long 
time, mest injurious, outrageous and unlawful; .. . . perse- 















cuting, imprisoning, detaining at their pleasures our poor 
bodies, without any trial, release, or bail permitted yet; and, 
hitherto, without any cause either for error or crime directly 
objected !” “Their manner of pursuing and apprehending us 
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is with no less violence and outrage. Their pursuivants, with 
assistants, break into our houses at all hours of the night. . . . 
There they break up, ransack, rifle, and make havoc at their 
pleasure, under pretense of searching for seditious and unlawful 
books.” “Some of us they have cast into their limbo at New- 
gate, laden with as many irons as they could bear; others into 
the dangerous and loathsome jail, among the most facinarous 
and vile persons—where it is lamentable to relate how many 
of these innocents have perished within these five years, and 
of these, some aged widows, aged men, and young maidens— 
and where so many as the infection hath spared shall lie in 
woful distress, like to follow their fellows if speedy redress be 
not had. Others of us have been grievously beaten with 
cudgels in the prison, as at Bridewell, and cast into a place 
called ‘ Little-ease’ there, for refusing to come to their chapel 
service there.” An earlier “supplication” alleged that “ the 
prelates of this land and their complices”* were then “ detain- 
ing in their hands within the prisons about London—not to 
speak of other jails throughout the land—about threescore and 
twelve persons, men and women, young and old, lying in cold, 
in hunger, in dungeons, in irons,” for no other offence than 
that of going beyond other English Protestants ‘“‘in the detes- 
tation of all popery, that most fearful antichristian religion,” 
and “drawing nearer in some points of practice unto Christ’s 
holy order and institution.” In the conclusion of their prin- 
cipal petition, they said: “We crave for all of us but liberty 
either to die openly, or to live openly, in the land of our 
nativity. If we deserve death, it beseemeth the magistrates of 
justice not to see us closely nurdered; if we be guiltless, we 
crave but the benefit of our innocency, that we may have 

* The persecution was carried on in the name, not of the state, but 
of the church. The primary model of the High Commission, says 
Bancroft, ‘‘ was the Inquisition itself, its English germ a commission 
granted by Mary to certain bishops and others to inquire after all 
heresies.” Heresy was almost the worst crime known to the law. 
When John Cotton, almost forty years after the time of which we are 
speaking, found that process was issued to bring him before the 
infamous High Commission, he appealed to his friend, the Earl of 
Dorset, who replied that for ‘‘ drunkenness or uncleanness or any such 
lesser fault, he could have obtained his pardon,” but the ‘crime of 
non-conformity and Puritanism was unpardonable.” 
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peace to serve God and our prince in the place and sepulchres 
of our fathers.” 

The truth will never down, and only a year after Bacon 
thanked God that the High Commission's good remedies had 
done their work, Raleigh believed that there were twenty 
thousand Brownists in England. It was then ordered that 
every person who should be absent from the services of the 
Established Church for a month should be examined, and 
obstinate non-conformists were threatened with exile or with 
death. Greenwood and Barrow were hanged at Tyburn for 
their adherence to the new doctrines. John Penry was hanged 
for “ joining with the hypocritical and schismatical conventicles 
of Barrowe and Greenwood” and for “his justifying of Barrowe 
and Greenwood as holy martyrs.”"* To a company of the 
brethren in London, whose banishment he foresaw, Penry 
wrote from his prison: “I would wish you and the brethren 
in the west and north countries to be together, if you may, 
whithersoever you shall be banished ; and, to this purpose, to 
bethink you beforehand where to be; yea, to send some who 
may be meet to prepare you some resting-place ; and be all of 
you assured that he who is your God in England will be your 
God in any land under the whole heaven.” It was ou the 
seventh of June, 1593, that Penry suffered martyrdom. Six 
months before this, the following “humble petition of her 
highness’ faithful subjects, falsely called Brownists” had been 
addressed to the privy council: ‘“ Whereas, we, her majesty’s 
natural born subjects, true and loyal, now lying, many of us, 
in other countries, as men exiled her highness’ dominions; and 
the rest, which remain within her grace’s land, greatly dis- 
tressed through imprisonment and other great troubles, sus- 
tained only for some matters of conscience, in which our most 


* At least three others were publicly executed, besides such as died 
in prisons,—William Dennis, John Coping and Elias Thacker. ‘‘ These 
two last mentioned,” says Bradford, ‘‘ were condemned by cruel Judge 
Popham, whose countenance and carriage was very rough and severe 
toward them, with many sharp menaces. But God gave them courage 
to bear it, and to make this anewer : | 

* My Lord, your face we fear not, 


And for your threats we care not, 
And to come to your read service, we dare not,’” 
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lamentable estate we cannot in that measure perform the duty 
of subjects as we desire: and, also, whereas means is now 
offered for our being in a foreign and far country which lieth 
to the west from hence, in the province of Canada, where by 
the providence of the almighty and her majesty’s most gracious 
favor, we may not only worship God as we are in conscience 
persuaded by his Word, but also do unto her majesty and our 
country great good service, and in time also greatly annoy that 
bloody and persecuting Spaniard about the Bay of Mexico,— 
our most humble suit is that it may please your honors to be a 
means unto her excellent majesty, that with her most gracious 
favor and protection we may peaceably depart thither, and there 
remaining, to be accounted her majesty’s faithful and loving 
subjects, to whom we owe all duty and obedience in the Lord, 
promising hereby and taking God to record, who searcheth the 
hearts of all people, that, wheresoever we be come, we will by 
the grace of God live and die faithful to her highness and this 
land of our nativity.” 

This petition was rejected. The Independents were to have 
no protection or toleration, under English jurisdiction, on one 
side of the Atlantic or the other. But the petition is of great 
significance in this discussion. It shows that sixteen years 
before the flight of Robinson and Brewster and their little con- 
gregation from Scrooby to Holland, and twenty-four years be- 
fore Captain John Smith published his glowing Description of 
New England, “with the proofe of the present benefit this 
Countrey affords,” the English Independents were looking to 
America, which Frobisher and Gilbert had found out some- 
thing about, as a refuge from the distresses and cruel persecu- 
tions which they were sustaining “only for some matters of 
conscience.” Had these petitioners sailed for Canada in 1592, 
as they prayed to do, I cannot well imagine anybody having the 
hardihood to deny that they were exiles or martyrs to a relig- 
jous cause, or to assert that they were prompted simply by a 
spirit of colonial enterprise. The petition shows too the neces- 
sity which the Independents recognized—we have enough in- 
stances of this later on—of urging, along with their genuine and 
substantial motive, certain vague, half fictitious and trumped-up 
grounds, which, appealing to the selfishness, the cupidity, and 
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ambition of the government, might accomplish what the direct 
appeal for justice and a chance to breathe could not do. 
Nothing could be more pathetic in its way than the suggestion 
of this little lot of harried Browinists to the power that backed 
the High Commission, as an inducement to allowing them to 
plant a fishing settlement in Newfoundland or on the St. Law- 
rence, that they might in time greatly annoy the “ bloody and 
persecuting Spaniard ” about the Gulf of Mexico. 

But the main thing which impresses us in this petition, as in 
the whole carriage of these men during the bitter experiences 
which made it so hard for them to perform the duty of sub- 
jects in that measure which they desired, is their intense love 
of country and their desire to live and die Englishmen. Under 
the gallows at Tyburn, with the ropes around their necks, 
Greenwood and Barrow prayed for England and the queen. 
“If my death,” wrote Penry in prison, “can procure any quiet- 
ness to the church of God, or the state, I shall rejoice. .. Many 
such subjects I wish my prince.” He subscribes his name to 
his final protest “with that heart and that hand which never 
devised or wrote anything to the discredit or defamation of my 
sovereign, Queen Elizabeth.” It was only when the last hope of 
rest in England was quenched, that the Scrooby congregation 
fled to Holland ;*—and their hearts always remained behind. 
“They lived hear but as men in exile,” wrote Bradford of the 
life at Leyden. ‘“ We felt,” wrote Winslow, “ how grievous it 
was to live from under the protection of the State of England, 
how like we were to lose our language and our name of En- 
glish.” “My brethren,” wrote Euring, in 1619, “would prefer 
to be members of a scriptural church in the meanest part of 
England, than either to continue where many of us vet live or 


* “Being thus constrained to leave their native soyle and countrie, 
their lands & livings, and all their freinds & famillier acquaintance, it 
was much, and thought marvellous by many. But to goe into a countrie 
they knew not (but by hearsay), wher they must learne a new language, 
and get their livings they knew not how, it being a dear place, & sub- 
jecte to ye misseries of warr, it was by many thought an adventure 
almost desperate, a case intolerable, & a misserie worse than death. 
Espetially seeing they were not acquainted with trads nor traftique, 
(by which that countrie doth subsiste,) but had only been used to a 
plaine countrie life, & ye innocente trade of husbandrey.”—Bradford, 
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to plant ourselves in Virginia.” Yet even for Virginia “thus 
much” he said, among other things, “they might there live 
under the King’s government.” 

It was impossible that such Englishmen should stay forever 
in Holland. The Pilgrims in Holland were ever waiting and 
longing for some change in the policy of the English government 
which would allow them to go home. _ When at last they fully 
realized that that could never be and “ knew they were pilgrims” 
and must continue so, they were bound, however far away it 
took them and whatever hardships it involved, at ieast to live 
under the government of their native land. The Dutch offered 
to transport them freely “and furnish every family with cattle,” 
if they would “go under them to Hudson’s river” and become 
citizens of New Netherlands. Instead of accepting this offer, 
as at one tine they were almest on the point of doing, they 
finally made bond-servants of themselves to the Merchant 
Adventurers, for seven years, in all which time no man of them 
was to labor, spend, or save for himself or for his wife and chil- 
dren, for the sake of planting themselves in New England, 

From the persecution of the Independents in general, turn 
we to the Scrooby congregation in particular. It began to 
gather around Brewster not far from the time when Elizabeth 
was succeeded by James. The hopes that James's accession 
would introduce a milder system were very speedily dispelled. 
The mere crossing of the English border wrought an astonish- 
ing transformation in the prince who had praised the Church 
of Scotland as “the sincerest kirk of the world,” and called the 
English service “an evil said mass.” James took small stock 
in Whitgift’s and Bancroft’s notions of apostolic succession, but 
he did believe that bishops were the most useful instruments 
possible to help him get rid of Parliament and make himself 
an absolute monarch—and upon this his mind was fixed from 
the start. “No bishop, no king,” he was forever saying, and it 
was a very sagacious saying too. “A Scot’s presbytery agrees 
with monarchy as well as God and the devil,” was the exclam- 
ation with which he interrupted the Puritans, in their petition 
for the right of free discussion. “I will have none of that lib- 
erty as to ceremonies,” he said; “T will have one doctrine, one 
discipline.” “I will make the Puritans conform, or I will 
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harry them out of the land, or else worse.” “Only hang them,” 
he said to the bishops; “that’s all.” 

When, now, in the simple words of Bradford’s Journal, “as 
by the travell & diligence of some godly & zealous preachers, 
& Gods blessing on their labours, as in other places of ye land, 
so in ye North parts, many became inlightened by ye word of 
God, and had their ignorance & sins discovered unto them, and 
begane by his grace to reforme their lives, and make conscience 
of their wayes, the worke of God was no sooner manifest in 
them, but presently they were both scoffed and scorned by ye 
prophane multitude, and ye ministers urged with ye yoak of 
subscription, or els must be silenced; and ye poore people 
were so vexed with apparators, & pursuants, & ye comissarie 
courts, as truly their affliction was not smale; which, notwith- 
standing, they bore sundrie years with much patience.”—Such 
is Bradford’s story of the beginning of the troubles of the peo- 
ple who established the two churches at Gainsborough and 
Scrooby. But it was only the beginning. As they came “to 
see further into things by the light of ye word of God,—how 
not only these base and beggerly ceremonies were unlawful, 
but also that ye lordly & tiranous power of ye prelates ought 
not to be submitted unto,” they were speedily made to under- 
stand that there was only one way in which they could be 
faithful to conscience and live, and that was by leaving Eng- 
land. They could scarcely have expected, as things were 
then, that their definite organization of churches renouncing 
all dependence on the bishops or the state, and their regular 
meetings for worship in a manver forbidden by law, would be 
allowed to continue unnoticed and unpunished. We are quite 
prepared for what follows in Bradford's narrative. They were 
“hunted & persecuted on every side, so as their former afflic- 
tions were but as flea-bitings in comparison of these which now 
came upon them. For some were taken and clapt up in prison, 
others had their houses besett & watcht night and day, & hardly 
escaped their hands; and ye most were faine to flie & leave 
their howses & habitations, and the means of their livelihood.” 

This was the state of things from which Brewster's little 
flock fled into Holland, “wher they heard was freedome of 
Religion for all men.” It was almost as hard for them to get out 
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of England as to stay in it. The ports were closely watched, 
to prevent Separatists escaping into Holland, for there was no 
security that they would not find their way from Holland to 
Virginia, and « royal proclamation had forbidden Englishmen 
to transport themselves to Virginia without a license. James 
was bound that the Nonconformists, “ harried out of England,” 
should not take refuge in America. In fact, he did not mean 
that they should get out of England at all, but that, somehow 
or other, they should be harried into conformity. The disas- 
trous miscarriages at Boston and Hull will be well remembered. 
It was not till a year after the breaking up at Scrooby, and 
after all manner of desperate shifts and troubles, perils of land 
and perils of sea, perils of sickness and perils of prison, perils 
from ecclesiastical officers and perils from the posse comitatus, 
that the fugitives came together at Amsterdam. But at last, 
“some at one time and some at another, and some in one place 
and some ip another,” they did all get over. There is not very 
much doubt, I think, about their being, at this time, exiles and 
martyrs to a religious cause. And exiles and martyrs to a re- 
ligious cause they remained, whether in Holland or in America, 
so long as they desired above all else, save only to be true to 
conscience, to return to their old homes, so long especially as 
they preferred to be members of a scriptural church “in the 
meanest part of England” rather than either to continue where 
they were or to plant themselves in Virginia. 
How did they find themselves situated in Holland? What 
yas there in their surroundings there corresponding to the 
bitter waters which, in our supposed case, might have impelled 
Roger Williams to move on from Providence to Newport? 
The main thing wl ch they were after they certainly fou.d— 
“freedom of religion for all men.” Holland had already, under 
the Republic, adopted that large and generous policy of tolera- 
tion which made the persecuted of all the nations of Europe 
turn toward her when they prayed, and which has given her a 
proud preéminence in the history of liberty. And they were 
treated by the Dutch magistrates and people with unvarying 
kindness and respect. “Though many of them weer poore, 
yet ther was none so poore, but if they were known to be of 
that congregation, the Dutch (either bakers or others) would 
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trust them in any reasonable matter when they wanted money. 
Because they had found by experience how carfull they were 
to keep their word, and saw them so painfull & dilligente in 
their calling: yea, they would strive to gett their custome, and 
to imploy them above others, in their worke, for their honestie 
& diligence.” ‘These English,” said the magistrates of Leyden, 
reproving the Walloons who belonged to the French church in 
that city, “have lived amongst us now these twelve years, and 
yet we never had any suit or accusation come against any of 
them.” 

But toleration and kindness were all the good things they 
found. ‘The hardships they had to encounter were those 
of a company of poor men finding themselves in a foreign 
country, with cities crowded and civilization already old and 
complex, instead of in a great new land, with virgin soil, and 
rivers and forests free. ‘They were in precisely the same con- 
dition in which two or three hundred Vermoiut farmers would 
find themselves, if banished to France and forced to get a living 
for themselves and their families at Havre or Rouen. ‘They 
heard a strange and uncouth language and beheld the different 
manners and customs of the people, with their strange fashions 
and attires ; all so far differing from that of their plain country 
villages (wherein they were bred and had so long lived) as 
it seemed they were come into a new world. But these were 
not the things they much looked on, or that long took up their 
thoughts ; for they had other work in hand and another kind 
of war to wage and maintain. For though they saw fair and 
beautiful cities, flowing with abundance of all sorts of wealth 
and riches, yet it was not long before they saw the grim and 
grizzly face of poverty coming upon them like an armed man, 
with whom they must buckle and encounter, and from whom 
they could not fly.””. In England they had been, most of them, 
simple husbandmen. Leyden was entirely a manufacturing 
city and they had to learn various trades, competing with 
skillful men who had been trained in such employments from 
their youth. ‘They fell to such trades and employments as 
they best could ; valuing peace and their spiritual comfort 
above any other riches whatsoever. And at length they came 
to raise a competent and comfortable living, but with hard and 
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continual labor.” One was a mason, one a carpenter, one a 
smith, and one a tailor; these may have brought their trades 
with them from England. A very few seem to have been able 
to engage in commerce. Others were silk-workers, wool-carders, 
and fustian-makers. Bradford is mentioned by one authority 
as a fustian-maker and by another as a silk-worker, and he 
seems to have been unfortunate in his business. Brewster, 
who “saffered much hardship after he had spent the most of 
his means, having a great charge and many children,” sup- 
ported himself at one time by teaching English to students in 
the university, having drawn up an English grammar in Latin. 
He finally established a printing-office, there being considerable 
oceasion for printing English books in the Netherlands, some 
of them being such as could not be safely printed in England. 

So things continued for ten years or more. The twelve- 
years’ truce, signed on the 9th of April, 1609, which had 
interrupted the long and desperate war with Spain, was 
drawing to a close, and in Holland “ther was nothing but 
beating of drumes and preparing for warr.” It was a religious 
war—Catholic against Protestant. The memories of Alva’'s 
bloody persecutions were still fresh in every Netherlandish 
household, and the English Pilgrims musi have talked with 
hundreds of men in Leyden who had stood on the walls during 
the terrible siege, and who had heard the heroie burgotaster, 
Van der Werff, offer his body as food to those who implored 
him to capitulate the city, when for seven weeks they had had 
no bread to eat. When Bradford and Brewster answered the 
doubters and grumblers in their little company, in their fears 
of the ocean and of the American wilderness, that “ ye Spaniard 
might prove as cruel] as the salvages of America, and ye 
famine and pestelence as soar here as ther, & their libertie less 
to looke out for remedie,” they were words which meant some- 
thing. The internal affairs of Holland also were in the greatest 
disorder during the whole period of the Pilgrims’ stay in 
Leyden. The strife between the Remonstrants and the Gomar- 
ists threatened almost every day to end in civil war; and it 
was while the Pilgrims were making their final arrangements 
with the London Adventurers that Barneveldt died on the 
scaffold. 
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But these things, serious as they were, were altogether 
secondary considerations with the Pilgrims. Bradford scarcely 
mentions them, in showing the reasons and causes of the 
removal to New England. Nor, in point of fact, do we find 
that those of the Leyden congregation who remained behind 
for a time suffered from the political troubles in Holland. 
The primary and real grounds of the removal would have been 
just as operative, had Holland been in the profoundest peace. 
They had not come to Holland with any settled intention of 
making it their permanent home, but simply because it was 
the only place where they could take refuge, in a terrible 
strait. It had been, with them, ‘‘any port in a storm.” They 
had left England in a storm which they believed would by and 
by blow over, and they waited in Holland for a clearer western 
sky. They never cast anchor in Holland. It was one and the 
same impulse which carried them into Holland and carried 
them out of it. They gradually came to see that such hopes 
as they might have had of going back to England must be left 
out of the calculation, and that they were committed to a war 
in which there was no discharge. “The grave mistris Experi- 
ence taught them many things,” and “ye sagest members 
begane both deeply to apprehend their present dangers, & 
wisely to foresee ye future, & thinke of timely remedy.” 

Both Bradford and Winslow have left us plain statements 
of the considerations which finally determined their removal. 
The movers in the matter had no material advantages whatever 
to hope for, for themselves. Brewster and many of the men 
of the old Serooby congregation now “begane to be well 
stricken in years.”’ At this time too, albeit with hard and 
continual labor, these had at length come to raise a “compe- 
tente and comforteable living.” Of Brewster himself, Bradford 
says that “towards the latter part of those twelve years spent 
in Holland, his outward condition was mended, and he lived 
well and plentifully.”  ‘‘ But now removing into this country,” 
he adds, by way of contrast, “all these things were laid aside 
again, and a new course of living must be submitted to; in 
which he was no way unwilling to take his part and to bear 
his burden with the rest, living many times without bread or 
corn many months together, having many times nothing but 
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fish, and often wanting that also.” A burden and a hardship 
it was felt to be by all from the outset, a choice of evils, 
adopted out of a solemn sense of duty, prompted by no “ curi- 
ositie or hope of gain” and by none of the feelings which 
planted Roanoke or made men follow Captain John Smith. It 
was agreed, says Winslow—writing as of a venture recognized 
as desperate—that “they that went should freely offer them- 
selves.” The prime movers in the enterprise, the “ prudent 
governors ” and “sagest members,” the real founders of New 
England, were impelled by no selfish motive whatever—by 
which I mean nothing that concerned their material advantage 
—-but solely by considerations of moral and religious duty. 
It seems to me impossible for any one to read the simple and 
straightforward stories of Bradford and Winslow, so altogether 
childlike in their unaffectedness and truthfulness, and come to 
any other conclusion. These men did see, however, that, 
although the better ones among them had now attained com- 
fortable circumstances, and although the people generally bore 
their difficulties “very cherfally & with a resolute courage,” 
their chances were so hard that many of them were growing 
old before their time, and they feared that within a few years 
more these might sink under their burdens, and that the little 
congregation would be in danger to scatter. For this reason, 
therefore, they “thought it better to dislodge betimes to some 
place of better advantage and less danger, if any such could be 
found,” “though in A:erica.” 

But there were larger considerations. They were twofold— 
concerning their children, and concerning their brother Inde- 
pendents in England. The Pilgrims wanted freedom to wor- 
ship God—but to worship God was much more important with 
them than the freedom. Religion and morality meant more to 
them than toleration, and what their strict and stern concep- 
tions of morals and religion were we very well know. It were 
a pity if they had come into Holland for toleration, if so be 
their children were to lose the truth for the maintenance of 
which alone they sought toleration. The problem of taking 
proper care of their children and giving them a proper training 
was a problem quite hard enough, even if the question of 
religion were left out of the account. As necessity was a hard 
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taskmaster over them, so they were compelled to be hard task- 
masters to their children; “the which, says Bradford, “as it 
did not a little wound ye tender harts of many a loving father 
& mother, so it produced likewise sundrie sad & sorrowful 
effects. For many of their children, that were of best disposi- 
tions and gracious inclinations, haveing lernde to bear ye yoake 
in their youth, and willing to beare part of their parents burden, 
were, often times, so oppressed with their hevie labours, that 
though their minds were free and willing, yet their bodies 
bowed under ye weight of ye same, and became decreped in 
their early youth; the vigor of nature being consumed in ye 
very budd, as it were.” They perceived, too, says Winslow, 
“how unable they were there to give such education to their 
children as they themselves had received,”—and how import- 
ant the office of education was in their eyes, their subsequent 
history in Massachusetts proves. But that which was “of all 
sorrowes most heavie to be borne,” continued Bradford, “‘ was 
that many of their children, by these occasions, and ye great 
licentiousness of youth in that countrie, and ye manifold temp- 
tations of the place, were drawne away by evill examples into 
extravagante & dangerous courses, getting ye raines off their 
neks, & departing from their parents. Some became souldiers, 
others took upon them farr viages by sea, and other some 
worse courses, tending to disolutness & the danger of their 
soules, to ye great greefe of their parents and dishonor of God. 
So that they saw their posteritie would be in danger to degen- 
erate & be corrupted.” One has only to reflect for a single 
moment upon the object for which these Puritans had come 
into Holland and upon the nature of the change from their 
simple life in one of the most retired agricultural districts of 
England to life in a great Dutch manufacturing city, the seat 
of one of the greatest universities of Europe, with its throngs 
of students, a city resounding with the controversies between 
Arminius and Gomar, resounding too with rumors of war, full 
of soldiers, to realize what grounds they had for anxiety con- 
cerning their children, and what obligations they must have 
felt themselves under, “out of the Christian care of the flock 
of Christ committed to them,” to provide some place where 
temptations were less grievous, and where the truth of 
VOL. V. 47 
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which they were stewards would be more likely to perpetuate 


itself. 


Then as to their brother Independents in England. There 
were large numbers in England who sympathized with their 
doctrines and polity, and longed for the liberty which the 
Pilgrims found in Holland, but were unwilling to endure the 
hardships which were the price the Pilgrims paid for their 
liberty. “The hardness of ye place and cuntrie was such, as 
few in comparison would come to them, and fewer would bide 
it out, and continew with them. For many that came to 


them, and many more that desired to be with them, could not 
endure that great labor and hard fare, With other inconven- 
iences which they underwent & were contented with.” “ Yea, 
some preferred & chose ye prisons in England, rather than this 
libertie in Holland, with these afflictions.” In a word, England 
and Holland were Seylla and Charybdis for the poor Inde- 
pendents. They were ground between the upper and nether 
millstones. It is not strange that the consciences of many 
could not hold out under the terrible pressure, and that they 
“admitted of bondage,” compromised and conformed, or at 
any rate held their peace. The Pilgrims saw that the exodus 
from England to Holland was almost ceasing, and that the 
cause for which they had suffered so much was not growing. 
They knew that the fear of Holland or of exile to any place 
outside the jurisdiction of England was crushing the courage 
out of many who would else have faced the courts as stoutly 
as Coping and Thacker had faced Judge Popham. “ Yea, their 
pastor would often say, that many of those who both wrote & 
preached now against them, if they were in a place wher they 
might have libertie and live comfortably, they would then 
practise as they did.” They thought, therefore, “that if a 
better and easier place of living could be had, it would draw 
many.” They wished to provide, in New England, a refuge 
for the persecuted Independents of Old England, some place 
where, to use the words of Winslow, “ we might exemplarily 
show our tender countrymen by our example, no less burdened 
than ourselves, where they might live and comfortably subsist, 
and enjoy the like liberties with us, being freed from anti- 
christian bondage,” and still “keep their names and nation.” 
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That this desire to establish a refuge for the persecuted Eng- 
lish Independents was a deep and genuine desire, and not 
something forgotten as soon as they were once across the 
ocean, is quite sufficiently proved, if any other proof than the 
general spirit of their communications with England were neces 
sary, by the discourses of Cushman. That they were compelled 
by political considerations to make the least possible noise 
about the religious character of their enterprise, and that their 
hardships, during the first few years at Plymouth, were so 
terrible as to discourage any but the most resolute from join- 
ing them, and to prevent any large emigration, were certainly 
no faults of theirs. “It was their ultimate success in firmly 
establishing their colony, which, ten years afterwards, when, 
with Charles king of England and Laud king of Charles, men’s 
hearts were “failing them for fear and for looking after those 
things that were coming,” induced the great Puritan emigra- 
tion to Massachusetts Bay. And the Massachusetts aristocrats 
quickly found that Plymouth democracy was the only thing 
suited to this side of the water, and whatever weaknesses they 
had for episcopacy and the ways of the Church of England 
gave way instantaneously to the power of Plymouth Congre- 
gationalism, in its superior fitness to the conditions of a free 
commonwealth. 

Their desire to live, maintaining their faith, in English do- 
minions, and to rctain the language and the name of English- 
men, their desire to establish a refuge for their persecuted 
brother Independents, their anxiety for the education and gen- 
eral welfare of their children and the perpetuation of their prin- 
ciples, their hope to lessen the burdens which were crushing 
the weaker among them, and their apprehension of troublous 
times in Holland—these were the “ weighty and solid reasons ” 
which prompted their removal to New England. Two other 
things were considered by them, the one concerning their duties 
to the people they were leaving, the other concerning the hea- 
then among whom they were going. They considered “how 
little good they did or were like to do to the Dutch in reform- 
ing the Sabbath,”’ and they had a great hope “ of laying some 
good foundation, or at least to make some way thereunto, for 
ye propagating & advancing ye gospell of ye kingdom of 
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Christ in those remote parts of ye world,” “if the Lord have 

a people amongst the natives whither he should bring us.” 
The consideration of the good they might do the Dutch, by 

staying in Holland, was, I am sure, a comparatively trifling 


consideration with them, and they probably thought more of 


the harm the Datch Sabbath might do their children than of 
the good which the example of the Puritan Sabbath might do 
the Dutch. And the consideration of missionary work among 
the Indians, certainly never a primary or controlling motive 
with them, was, I believe, altogether vague and substantially 
ex post facto. They cannot be much blamed for not taking 
their chances in staying to make Puritans or Sabbatarians of 
the Dutch. Free trade, whether in religious opinion or any: 
thing else, has not made headway enough among ourselves, to 
warrant us in being over-exacting in our demands upon the 
magnanimity of the good people of three hundred years ago. 
I am not sure that a protective system was not very necessary 
for the Pilgrims, if they wanted to keep on their feet and do 
some large good in the end; and they were undoubtedly quite 
right in supposing that they could make but a very slight 
impression upon Holland, while Holland would probably soon 
make an end of them and their Puritanism altogether. As to 
converting the Indians, an object which was made much of in 
writing by almost all the early colonists, and especially by the 
Massachusetts Bay people,* it was not a consideration so 
remote with the Pilgrims as the notion of annoying “ that 
bloody and persecuting Spaniard about the Bay of Mexico” 
had been with their fathers and grandfathers, and certainly not 
a fictitious thing. When we find Captain John Smith, in his 
flowery Description of New England, having raked together 
every possible provocative to emigration, adding that “ relig- 
ion, above all things, should move us (especially the clergie) if 
we were religious, to shewe our faith by our workes in con- 
verting those poor salvages,” we suspect it to be nothing but 
a part of the valiant captain’s buncombe. Brewster and Rob- 

* The Charter to the Massachusetts Colony declares “the principal 
end of this plantation” to be to ‘“‘win and incite the natives of the 
country to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God and 


Saviour of mankind, and the Christian faith.” I do not think that 
this was a lie, but it was not the truth. 
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inson never talked buncombe. If they profess a great hope 
of propagating the Gospel among the Indians, it is because 
they really felt that the enterprise they were undertaking 
might afford large opportunities in that direction; and if we 
do noi find the colonists hurrying to establish Indian churches 
about Plymouth, we may remember that we do not find them 
doing very much besides that they fully meant to do, and that 
a sustained parched-corn diet does not greatly tend to excite the 
flames of missionary zeal. But sincere as their desire to con- 
vert the Indians unquestionably was, and uniformly kind and 
honorable as was their treatment of the Indians,* the desire to 


* This point, along with the general questjon of the treatment of the 
Indians by the New England colonies, is deserving of thorough sepa- 
rate discussion—a discussion which might be of profit to the country at 
this time. The impression which Professor Adams conveys as to the 
attitude of the Pilgrims towards the Indians is altogether misleading. 
* The Pilgrims came,” he says, ‘‘as virtual invaders. The first Indians 
they saw, they chased; the first Indian corn they discovered they 
appropriated ; in the first hostile encounter, they shot at the Indians, 
and Captain Standish bade his men reserve their fire till they ‘could 
take aim.’” This, I think, is a bad way of writing history. Let us see 
how these cavalier statements look beside the simple accounts in Brad- 
ford, upon which they are based. (1.) ‘‘ Ye 15 of Novebr: When they 
had marched aboute ye space of a mile by ye sea side, they espied 
5 or 6 persons with a dogg coming towards them, who were salvages; 
but they fled from them, & rane up into ye woods, and ye English 
followed them, partly to see if they could speake with them, and partly 
io discover if ther might not be more of them lying in ambush. But ye 
Indeans seeing them selves thus followed, they againe forsooke the 
woods, and rane away on ye sands as hard as they could.” It is mani- 
fest that they ‘‘ chased” these Indians with no hostile intent. But the 
Indians were quite warranted in being afraid of them. Their idea of 
the English was based upon their experience with one of John Smith’s 
subordinates, Captain Hunt, a master of a ship, who, as Bradford says 
further on, ‘‘ deceived the people and got them, under color of trucking 
with them, twenty out of this very place where we inhabit, and seven 
men from the Nausites, and carried them away, and sold them for 
slaves, like a wretched man that cares not what mischief he doth for 
his profit.” The rough greeting which the Pilgrims first got from the 
Indians was owing to their fresh recollection of these kidnappers. The 
friendly relations almost immediately established and so faithfully con- 
tinued with Massasvit and all the Indians of the neighborhood show 
how quick the Indians were to respond to honorable treatment and to 
recognize the sort of men they had to deal with in the Pilgrims. (2.) 
The next day, proceeding further, they found, buried in the sand, 
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convert the Indians may not be set down among the substan- 
tial reasons why the Pilgrims came to New England. It was 
an accompaniment, not a cause. It was not as missionaries 
that they came. 

Such seem to me the necessary results of an inquiry into the 
motives of the Pilgrim Fathers. I believe that no inquiry 
would ever have been necessary if they had had a little more 
money than they did have and had been able to come to New 
England on their own account, independent of English mercan- 


‘*diverce faire Indian baskets filled with corne and some in eares, faire 
and good, of diverce colours, which seemed to them a very goodly 
sight, (haveing never seen any shuch before).” They ‘‘tooke with 
them parte of ye corne, and buried up ye rest.” That which they took 
‘*they brought away, purposing to give them full satisfaction when 
they should meet with any of them (as about some 6 months afterward 
they did, to their good contente). And here is to be noted a spetiall 
providence of God and a great mercie to this poore people, that hear 
they gott seed to plant them corne ye next year, or els they might have 
starved.” Toward the end of the next July, the Pilgrims found out, in 
one of their expeditions along the coast, who the Indians were to whom 
the corn had belonged; and Governor Bradford again makes it a matter 
of special record in his journal that ‘they gave full satisfaction to 
those whose corne they had found & taken when they were at Cape 
Codd.” I venture to say that the whole proceeding, so far from reflect- 
ing in any way whatever upon the Pilgrim Fathers, seems peculiarly 
calculated. to set in relief their honesty and almost painful scrupulous- 
ness. Imagine a company of hungry British in Zulu-land or the Trans- 
vaal having any scruples about appropriating anything that fell in 
their way, or our own explorers in the lands of the Poncas or the Utes 
making this ado about a bushel of corn,—worrying for six months 
until they had found the owners and paid for it! (3.) On the night of 
the 7th of December, camping near a place where they had seen a 
dozen Indians the night before, they made a barricade and posted a 
sentinel. About midnight ‘“‘they heard a hideous & great crie.” They 
fired a couple of musket shots and the noise ceased, and they concluded 
it was a company of wolves. But as they were ending breakfast the 
next morning, “all on ye sudain, they heard a great & strange crie, 
which they knew to be the same voyces they heard in ye night, & one 
of their company being abroad came runing in, & cried, ‘Men, Indeans, 
Indeans;’ and withall, their arrowes came flying amongst them.” 
They got their guns as soon as they could ‘‘& let flye amongs them, 
and quickiy stopped their violence, yet ther was a lustie man, and no 
less valiante, stood behind a tree within halfe a musket shot, and let 
his arrows flie at them, He was seen shoot 3 arrowes, which were all 
avoyded.” Would our delicate humanitarians have had the fathers fire 
into the air while this was going on, or range themselves on the shore 
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tile adventurers, who found the Pilgrims’ extremity their oppor- 
tunity to turn a penny. Much of the confusion which has 
arisen has arisen from the fact that the Pilgrims, unable to 
manage their own case and too poor to fit out their expedition 
themselves, had to resort to the patronage of Mr. Thomas 
Weston and the Merchant Adventurers of London, who were 
wrought up with hopes of great profits from the fisheries on 
the New England coast and from the fur-trade with the Indians, 
and saw that these resolute Puritans, desperate in the determi- 
nation to get out of Holland, were the best possible men to 





for targets? Miles Standish knew a trick worth two of that. The 
lusty Indian behind the tree ‘‘ stood 3 shot of a musket, till one taking 
full aime at him, and made ye barke or splinters of ye tree fly about his 
ears, after which he gave an extraordinary shrike, and away they 
wente all of them.” Standish’s men followed them for a quarter of a 
mile, shouted once or twice and gave them a parting shot and returned. 
“This they did, that they might conceive that they were not affrade of 
them or any way discouraged.” 

So much for the Pilgrims and the Indians. Another question of 
which much is made in Prof. Adams’s paper is whether the Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth as a church. It is maintained that they did not, 
but that, as opposed to this, Plymouth was founded as a “civil body 
politick.” The alleged fact that the first public meetings on shore were 
of a civil and not of a religious character goes with other things, it is 
said, to show that civic ideas were fundamental in the constitution of 
the colony. To which it is to be answered that the Pilgrims coming as 
a church and their constituting themselves a civil body politic are not 
at all things exclusive of each other. The facts are very simple. It 
was the intention of the whole Leyden congregation to remove to Ply- 
mouth if things prospered, If the major part went at first, so it was 
agreed in the preliminary consultations, the pastor should go with 
them; if only a minority went, as was the case, the elder should go. 
If the enterprise miscarried and the colonists were forced to return, 
those who remained in Leyden were to help them until they could get 
upon their own feet again; if the enterprise succeeded, the colonists at 
Plymouth were to endeavor to help over the poor from Leyden. It 
was also agreed, says Bradford, who discusses the point, ‘‘that those 
that went should be an absolute church of themselves, as well as those 
that staid, yet with this proviso, that as any of the rest came over to 
them or any of themseives returned upon an occasion, they should be 
reputed as members without any further dismission or testimonial.” 
Thus Brewster, going at first, was ruling elder at Plymouth, and Robin- 
son, whenever he might follow, would at once resume his duties as 
pastor there without any ceremony. The points involved are only the 
same which would come up if the congregation of Plymouth Church 
should emigrate to Timbuctoo, Mr, Beecher and the majority staying 
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hire for the business. The Adventurers were for the most 
part, indeed, altogether friendly to the Pilgrims, although there 
were enough among them whose thoughts, as Dr. Bacon well 
puts it, were entirely “of codfish and beaver, and who, under 
a show of sympathizing zeal, cared more for large profits on 
their investment than for the Gospel and the Kingdom of 
Christ.” These latter really had the controlling influence in 
the company, and it was the hope ¢f profits on fish and fur and 
not the hope to spread the Kingdom of Christ, which furnished 
the Pilgrims with the Mayflower. The Adventurers had the 
Pilgrims in their power and the conditions which were the 
only ones that Cushman could make with them were such as 
the poor Leyden people were justified in calling “conditions 
fitter for thieves and bond-slaves than honest men.” The 
whole intercourse of the London Company with the Pilgrims 
after their arrival in America, intercourse managed on the part 
of the Company by Weston, shows the Company’s strong mer- 
cenary spirit. They sent over men of the most questionable 
sort to join the colony, men who gave the Pilgrims much 
trouble and threatened to change the whole complexion of 
things at Plymouth. And their letters were one unbroken 
clamor for more fish and fur. The Fortune, which sailed from 
London after the arrival of the Mayflower with intelligence of 
the terrible hardships of that first winter and of the death of 


behind in Brooklyn while the first detachment was “‘ prospecting” and 
getting the ground ready. This illustration too shows perfectly how 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth were at once both church and state. Any 
company of men, churchmen or not, thrown into a wilderness alone, 
out of a large society of which it had been a very small constituent, and 
forced to manage its own matters, at once becomes, simply by virtue 
of its position, a new state. We may be very sure that Mr. Beecher’s 
people, nearing Timbuctoo, would not be found busying themselves in 
revising their creed or discussing the functions of deacons, but in 
appointing surveyors and constables and settling questions of property 
and protection. There would be less talk of the scheme of salvation 
than of schemes of taxation and government. Carver's people were no 
more given to holding synods and prayer-meetings, when more urgent 
business was on hand. As to their first public meeting on shore, we do 
not know what it was. As a matter of fact, I should myself be inclined 
to believe that it was of a religious character. But whether a church 
service or a ‘ town-meeting” is of no earthly consequence, the matter 
being quite accidental. 
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half of the heroic little band, brought a letter from Weston, 
which was monstrous in its selfishness and hard-heartedness. 
“That you sent no lading in the ship is wonderful, and worthily 
distasted. I know your weakness was the cause of it, and, I 
believe, more weakness of judgment than weakness of bands.” 
The fact that any man in London should have thought it pos- 
sible for the colonists to have sent the Mayflower home full of 
beaver and codfish, in the spring of 1621, shows that the com- 
pany had no conception whatever of the real situation. It is 
not strange that Bradford loses his temper a little in replying 
to such a letter as this of Weston’s. “They which tould you 
we spent so much time in discoursing & consulting, &c., their 
harts can tell their toungs, they lye. They cared not, so they 
might salve their owne sores, how they wounded others. 
Indeed, it is our callamitie that we are (beyound expectation) 
yoked with some ill-conditioned people, who will never doe 
good, but corrupte and abuse others.” 

These were the people under whose auspices and as whose 
agents and servants the Pilgrims came to New England. The 
London Merchants were the head and voice of the enterprise 
for England, and to Cheapside and the Strand the people at 
Plymouth were only a set of men moved by a spirit of colonial 
enterprise, seeking to better their material condition by vigor- 
ously pushing the fish and fur trade.* But Whitehali knew 
better than that,—and we certainly ought to find no trouble in 


* The Company was indeed compelled to be as silent as possible about 
the character of the colony, for if it had become notorious too soon 
that it was a colony of ‘‘separatists and schismatics,” it was not too far 
away to be reached by episcopal power and would very likely have 
been made an end of, It was on this account that the company per- 
sisted in refusing to let Robinson go over; for Robinson’s name had 
already become famous in the theological world, and his presence in 
the colony would have attracted much attention thitherward. But 
this persistent refusal on the part of the Company was prompted less 
by a regard for the welfare of the colonists than by a regard for its own 
interests, which depended upon keeping the colonists out of trouble. 
This, at least, was Robinson’s own conviction. ‘I persuade myself,” 
he says in his last letter to the church at Plymouth, ‘‘ that for me they 
of all others are unwilling I should be transported; especially such as 
have an eye that way themselves, as thinking if I come there, their 
market will be marred in many regards,” 
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distinguishing between the Adventurers and the Planters and 
between the motives which actuated the two parties. 
Whitehall, I say, knew the difference very well. King 
James's memory was much more than twelve years long, and 
the Privy Council was not in the dark as to who these men 
were whom the Merchant Adventurers were hiring to catch 
codfish. To advance the dominions of England James was 
quick enough to pronounce a most laudable thing, “a good 
and honest motion; and fishing,” he said, “was an honest 
trade, the apostles’ own calling.” These, however, were no 
ordinary fishermen, but would bear a little catechizing by my 
lords of Canterbury and London. And so the inquisition was 
reopened, and it was only the shrewdest diplomacy that saved 
the Pilgrims’ whole project from shipwreck at the last moment. 
Lord Bacon had given more attention to colonial matters than 
anybody else in the government of that day, and his maxims 
governed the council. And Bacon had said: “For the dis- 
cipline of the church in the colonies, it will be necessary that 
it agree with that wliich is settled in England; and, to that 
purpose, it will be fit that all the colonies be subordinate under 
some bishop of this realm. If any transplant themselves into 
plantations abroad, who are known schismatics, outlaws or 
criminal persons, they shall be sent for back upon the first 
notice. The tenets of separatists and sectaries are full of 
schism, and inconsistent with monarchy. Discipline by bishops 
is fittest for monarchy.” Robinson and Brewster had drawn 
up a statement in “seven articles,” for Cushman and Carver to 
lay before the Privy Council, putting their principles in the 
most temperate form possible, and meant to allay irritation 
and invite confidence. But the Council did not need much 
wit to see that the articles were very shaky on the sacraments 
and on “the ecclesiastical ministry.” ‘‘ Who shall make your 
ministers?” asked Sir John Wolstenholme, who had under- 
taken to submit their “further explanation” to the Council. 
“The power of making them is in the church,” they answered 
—and it came near winding up their business. Sir John saw 
that the more they explained the worse it got for them, and he 
was kind enough and shrewd enough to keep their “further 
explanation ” away from the council-board. But they had made 
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some powerful friends in court circles, and these “labored with 
the King” and “ wrought with the archbishop,” and finally the 
King promised that he “ would connive at them and not molest 
them, provided they carried themselves peaceably; although 
he refused to confirm this indefinite promise by any public act. 
This was the best that the Pilgrims could get, and at last they 
had to smuggle themselves into the Mayflower, as they had 
had to smuggle themselves into Holland, relying simply upon 
a wink from so arrant a liar and cheat as King James L, who 
might take a notion any day to give another wink to Bancroft, 
that should completely upset them. They fully realized what 
a “sandy foundation” this was, but there was no help for it, 
and they determined to take the risk, and “to rest herein on 
God's providence, as they had done in other things.” In refus- 
ing to give them an official pledge or make some express en- 
gagement with them, James was doubtless doing deference to 
the “hobgoblin of consistency,” which haunts little minds and 
stiffens them against going back on their record, good or bad. 
But he was chiefly doing deference to the bishops. It was 
the bishops who drove the Pilgrims into Holland; it was the 
bishops who hung the sword of Damocles above them as they 
sailed to Plymouth; it was the bishops who compelled the 
founding of New England, and the great Puritan exodus. 
When, fifty years afterwards, Archbishop Tillotson and other 
bishops of England expressed with such energy, to Increase, 
Mather, their just resentment to the injury which had been | 
done to the first planters of New England, the old Puritan 
exclaimed, “If such had been the bishops, there had never; 
been a New England.” 

It was as exiles and martyrs to a religious cause that the 
Pilgrims came to New England. The difference between them 
and men inspired primarily by a desire to better their material 
condition, is shown sufficiently by a comperison of Plymouth 
with Roanoke or Jamestown, or with Weston’s plantation at 
Weymouth. Why was it that other colonies in New England 
languished or came to nothing, while the starving plantation 
at Plymouth struggled vigorously on? The idea of great mer- 
cantile ambitions or pecuniary advantages in the case of the 
Pilgrims is preposterous, If they had any such ideas, they were 
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certainly doomed to bitter disappointment; but they had none. 
It would have been absurd for them to expect an easier time 
or many good things in their lifetime; but they did not expect 
it. “We do not look ever,” they said, as they were leaving 
Holland, “to attain, for ourselves, in any other place, the like 
of our present helps and comforts, during our lives, which are 
now drawing toward their periods.” If material advantage 
was the primary consideration, why not Virginia or New Neth- 
erlands? John Smith’s fish stories were but a poor offset to 
what was known of those kinder soils and climates. Why 
seven years’ work for ten pounds sterling? There was little 
to induce emigration to America at all for men who were not 
in hard circumstances or adventurers by profession. The 
fate of previous attempts at colonization offered no favorable 
auguries. Roanoke was only the worst of the colonial trage- 
dies. Jamestown had been one long chapter of disasters; 
Yeardley’s reforms had hardly begun, and no news of them 
had come over the Atlantic before the Mayflower sailed. The 
news of the miserable miscarriage of Blackwell’s enterprise 
came to the Pilgrims as they were completing their prepara- 
tions to leave Leyden. No wonder that the weaker-hearted 
feared to leave Leyden at all, and that every stout word of 
Robinson and Cushman was necessary to overcome objections 
and push the movement on. ‘The enterprise would never have 
sueveeded and wou!d never have been undertaken, had mate- 
rial advantage been the only inducement or the primary one. 
When Bradford, in his story, arrives with the Mayflower in 
sight of the New England coast, he says, “ Hear I cannot but 
stay and make a pause, and stand half amased at this poore 
peoples presente condition.” He recounts, with a dignified and 
naive pathos little less than Homeric, the hardships behind and 
the hardships before, and exclaims, “ What could now sus- 
taine them but ye spirite of God & his grace? May not & 
ought not the children of these fathers rightly say: Our fathers 
were Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were ready 
to perish in this willdernes?” ‘The Pilgrims realized as truly, if 
not as completely, at this point, and before they sailed, what 
the desperate nature of their undertaking was, as the survivors 
did three years later, when their brother Pilgrims of the Anne 
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found them “little better than half naked,” their best dish “a 
lobster, or a piece of fish, without bread,” their only comfort 
the assurance that “man liveth not by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” 

Why did they not go back, if material advantage was what 
they were after? For “truly, if they had been mindful of 
that country from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned.” How many remained at Roan- 
oke, that “paradise of the world,” with “the goodliest soil 
under the cope of heaven,” its “climate so wholesome that we 
have not one sick,” when Drake's ships sailed for England ? 
How many conspiracies did the Wingfields and Ratcliffes form 
to desert the Jamestown settlement? But when the May- 
flower, in the early springtime, after that first dreadful winter, 
sailed for England, how many of the Plymouth Pilgrims went 
back or spoke of going back? I venture to say that since 
Luther, at Worms, spoke his protest in the face of emperor 
and Rome and exclaimed, “ Here I stand: God help me,” earth 
has seen no such instance of heroic fortitude and lofty devo- 
tion as that of this little band ‘of exiles standing on the 
Plymouth hillside, Carver and half their number sleeping 
beneath their feet, watching the white sails of the Mayflower 
fading in the eastern sky. 

The Pilgrims were not laboring for themselves. “ Enduring 
every hardship themselves,” says Bancroft, “they were the 
servants of posterity, the benefactors of succeeding genera- 
tions.” It is true that some of them managed to keep alive 
and that a few of them struggled at last into comfortable 
circumstances. But the profits of their enterprise have come 
almost entirely to the generations since, most largely to our- 
selves. One satisfaction they did have: they foresaw the oak 
which should grow from the acorn they were planting and 
they were confident that their successors would recognize their 
virtues and their motives. ‘Out of small beginnings,” wrote 
Bradford, “ great things have been produced ; and as one small 
candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled hath 
shone to many, yea, in some sort to our whole nation.” “ Let 
it not be grevious to you,” wrote their friends in England in 
their darkest time, “that you have been instruments to break 
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the ice for others. The honor shall be yours to the world’s 
end. . . . Yea, the memory of the adventurers to this planta- 
tion shall never die.” 

Enterprising colonists the Pilgrims certainly were. Never 
was such stuff for a cclony as these stern, shrewd Englishmen. 
The Merchant Adventurers knew something of the sort of men 
required in their business and they well divined what sort of 
men they had struck a bargain with. If a spirit of colonial 
enterprise was not what chiefly impelled the Pilgrims, never 
was a colonial enterprise undertaken and carried through with 
such courage and common-sense and shzftiness as theirs. “The 
truth is,” says James Russell Lowell, that men anxious about 
their souls have not been by any means the least skillful in 
providing for the wants of the body;” and these hard-handed 
men of Plymouth knew that “they must show a balance on 
the right side of the counting-house ledger, as well as in their 
private accounts with their own souls. The liberty of praying 
when and how they would must be balanced with an ability 
of paying when and as they ought.” “The most perfect incar- 
nation of an idea which the world has ever seen,” as Lowell 
says again,—this colony of Pilgrims most perfectly solved 
that most difficult problem of bringing fine ideals into healthy 
contact with the hard, prosaic things of common life. They 
were not the sort of men who dream, like Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, of some * Pantisocracy” upon the banks of Sus- 
quehannah, where, amidst the murmur of bumble-bees in the 
clover, the golden age should come back to men. They did 
not call Plymouth Arcadia or Utopia or Eldorado, but let it 
stay plain Plymouth, as it was on John Smith’s map,—and 
stripped for work. That faith and work go hand in hand,— 
that is the Plymouth gospel; and the fittest device for the 
title-page of the history of the planting of New England 
would be a cross, gules, upon a codfish, argent. 

That the Pilgrim Fathers were exiles from England and 
martyrs to a religious cause cannot reasonably disturb any- 
body who is anxious about the continuity of history and likes 
to think of them as bearers of the English idea. The English 
idea has been pretty thoroughly eclipsed a good many times 
by the ruling powers at Westminster, and it was never more 
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thoroughly eclipsed than when James and Charles and Ban- 
croft and Laud stood for the government. It was not in those 
who found England easy under these men, but in those who 
found it hard, that the genius of Alfred and Langton and 
Montfort and Wyclif perpetuated itself. The continuity of 
history is a continuity preserved through as many shocks and 
convulsions as the continuity of natural development. Goethe 
lugged old Thales all the way from Greek twilight, to help 
him pout at earthquakes and volcanoes, in Faust, and to swear 
that all the mountains and valleys upon earth’s page were writ 
by water; but all the same, the fires had done their share of 
the work. He saw no good in the French Revolution and 
shuddered for the fate of the princes. Kant, hanging the por- 
trait of the wild Rosseau above his desk and writing that eter- 
nal peace can come only with the universal republic, divined 
the true trend of reason and the true continuity through the 
shocks, and was the wiser man. Chatham and Burke did not 
find it hard to see that it was the farmers behind the redoubt 
on Bunker Hill, and not King George’s soldiers, who were the 
champions of the English constitution, And the Pilgrim 
Fathers, “harried out of England,” were as truly the repre- 
sentatives of the English idea as was Sam Adams, when 
England set a price upon his head, or George Washington, 
bombarding the English army out of Boston. 
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ArticLeE IL—EMERSON’S RELATION TO CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


I. Emerson’s Views or CarisTIANITY. 


EMERSON was interested in Jesus believing him to be “a 
true man” “who has appreciated the worth of man,” “ whose 
name is not so much written as ploughed into the history of 
the world.” He was interested in Christianity as an element 
that has affected civilization. He never openly attacked either 
Christ or Christianity. Nevertheless the influence of Emerson 
has done more to unsetile the faith of this generation in the 
religion of Jesus than that of any other one man. A careful 
and candid examination of his published works gives this view 
of Christ and Christianity : 

Christ is a mere man whose worth and dignity have been 
exaggerated. He was no more divine than Plato, or Shakes- 
peare, or any other genius. When he said I am divine, he 
was only talking poetry. Having disposed of the deity of 
Christ by calling it a myth and attributing it to the fanaticism 
of Christians, he does not scruple to divest Jesus of moral per- 
fection. The virtues of Jesus are largely the creation of man’s 
imagination. Jesus like other men of genius is’ not without 
fault. He fails utterly in some one or many parts to satisfy 
our idea, fails to excite spontaneous interest and leaves us 
hopeless of realizing our ideal of perfect manhood. There is 
no such Jesus as men fable. His perfection is all in our eye, a 
mere illusion. 

Emerson’s views of Christianity as taught, practiced and 
embodied in institutions, correspond with his estimate of the 
worth of Jesus. He rejects Christ’s doctrine of sin. Sin 
according to Emerson is only good in the making; it is the 
mud out of which the spotless lily grows. Every man is a 
lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity in 
nature. Falsehood cannot work harm. Evil is merely priva- 
tive, not absolute; it is like cold which is the privation of heat. 
The religious sentiment reveals to man that the fountain of all 
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good is in himself. Hence Emerson rejects Christ’s doctrine 
of man’s insufficiency and the corresponding duty of humility. 
With one dogmatic assertion Emerson annuls all authority of 
the Scriptures, of Christ, as well as of all other books and all 
other men. He ignores al! miracles save the wonders wrought 
by nature according to the fixed laws of matter and mind. He 
has no faith in the necessity or possibility of prayer. Since 
man is self-sufficient, what need is there of prayer? Since 
there are no miracles, how could prayer be answered? ‘‘ Men’s 
prayers,” he says, “are a disease of the will.” “That which 
they call a holy office is not so much as brave and manly.” 
“Prayer as a means to effect a private end is meanness and 
theft.” The only prayer that Emerson allows “is the soliloquy 
of a beholding and jubilant soul.” He makes sport of the doe- 
trine of a day of judgment, substituting therefor the retribu- 
tions which a man’s own soul inflicts upon itself. As to a 
future life after death all questioning is vain. Jesus “never 
uttered a syllable concerning the duration of the soul. The 
questions which we lust to ask about the future are confession 
of sin. God has no answer for them.” “Of immortality the 
soul when well employed is not curious.” 

Having thus disposed of the doctrines of Christianity and 
removed not only the Saviour from the world, but denied that 
man has any need of salvation, he attains a point whence he 
gives us his view of the church, the clergy, and Christian insti- 
tutions. He satirizes the Anglican Church without mercy. 
Its gospel is, “‘ By taste are ye saved.” Its master spirits have 
forsaken it. Its clergy are “apes and players rustling in old 
garments.” But all the while it is the church of Christ that is 
the real mark for his wit. He says just as severe things of the 
churches of America. The religions of men are “either child- 
ish and insignificant, or unmanly and effeminate.” The causes 
of this wasting unbelief and decaying church are that Chris- 
tians make too much of the person of Christ and neglect to 
make enough of the worth of man’s moral perfection. The 
trouble is, he says, “Christianity has dwelt, it dwells with 
noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus ;” and the soul 
is not preached ; hence the church seems to totter to its fall, 
almost ali life extinct.” 
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Such are Emerson’s views of Christ and Christianity as set 
forth in his brilliant essays, views that have influenced the 
religious thought of the age both in the church and out of it, 
to a remarkable degree. Prof. Tyndall, who has so boldly 
attacked the doctrine of prayer and so persistently denied the 
immortality of the soul, says: “If any one can be said to have 
given the impulse to my mind, it is Emerson; whatever I have 
done the world owes to him.” Speaking of the revolt against 
orthodox Christianity, Bishop Huntington says of Emerson’s 
part in the movement: “ Personally and visibly the enchanter 
was not much on the scene with his wand; but he was never 
far absent, and though to most observers he might seem to be 
only a reserved, careless or smiling spectator, his potent spirit 
was always silently at work creating or energizing these 
changes, and the incisive strokes of his genius were felt every- 
where smiting the old fabric.” Says James Freeman Clarke: 
“Tf to-day traditions have lost their despotic power; if even 
those who hold an orthodox creed are able to treat it as a dead 
letter, respectable for its past uses, but by no means binding 
on us now, this is largely owing to the manly position taken by 
Emerson.” 

Such testimonies might be multiplied ; but there is no need 
of more. Emerson has had the ear of every learned and inde- 
pendent thinker for a generation. He has been a hero to 
young men. Especially has he influenced men of the pulpit 
and the press, and through them the masses. These recent 
denials of the endless duration of future punishment, the unbe- 
lief in prayer, the revolt against the authority of the Bible and 
of Christ, the ignoring of miracles and the supernatural, the 
declaration that Christianity is only one among other human 
religions and is already passing away, may all be traced to the 
germinal thoughts that Emerson’s genius has been scattering 
broadcast in the minds of thinking men. 

I judge not the man, Emerson. With his evil he has 
wrought much good ; perhaps on the whole the good may out- 
weigh the evil. I believe his motives were pure and that 
he was moved by a love of truth. I have no doubt that he 
described accurately what he saw from his point of view; but 
before I accept his visions as my guide I must be assured of 
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the propriety of his point of view and that his eyes were not 
askew. 

One lovely day in my student life I chanced to meet Emer- 
son on the top of Mount Mansfield in company with a college 
professor. We walked together for an hour along the ridge of 
this highest peak of the Green Mountains, a mile above the sea. 
Below us lay a magnificent landscape of lake and stream, of 
charming valleys and distant mountains, stretching all the way 
from the Adirondacks to the White Hills. Resting at length 
on the very summit, Emerson for the sake of getting an unique 
view of earth and sky stooped down and put the top of his 
head on the ground, that with eyes upside down he might scan 
the scenery ; and thus with inverted retina and a brain gorged 
with blood, he described for us in vivid phrase the things he 
saw. 

This incident characterizes Emerson. “Turn the eyes up- 
side down,” he says in his essay on Idealism, ‘by looking at 
the landscape through your legs and how agreeable the picture, 
though you have seen it any time these twenty years.” Ralph 
Waldo Emerson is the man who climbed the loftiest heights, 
that from his own point of view with inverted retina he might 
gaze upon wonderful and beautiful things in the universe, and 
then in brilliant phrases sketch his unique vision for the inspi- 
ration of the learned on the one hand and the inquisitive on 
the other. His descriptions are no doubt agreeable and inspir- 
ing; but before we accept his visions as real and true, we must 
be sure that he stands on his feet as God made men to stand, 
and not on his head as fancy grotesquely places him. 


II. Emerson’s INDEBTEDNESS TO CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Acknowledging as we must that Emerson formally rejected 
Christ and Christianity, how shall we account for the purity 
and worth of his moral character and for his potent spiritual 
influence over his fellow men? Passing by much that may be 
said, let us emphasize this one fact which stands out promi- 
nently in his remarkable career. Emerson was indebted to the 
Christ and Christianity for the elements of his power as a 
thinker and for the traits of goodness in his character. 
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Speaking of the Christian Church, he says: “In that all of 
us have had our birth and nurture.” True is it of Emerson 
especially that he had bis birth and education in the Christian 
Church. Himself at one time a Christian minister, his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, were Christian ministers: 
indeed for eight generations were his ancestors on one side or 
the other ministers of the gospel. Where did Emerson get 
this lovely character which moves on instinctively in the paths 
of virtue after motives necessary to other men have been cut 
off? Christian birth, and Christian culture for eight genera- 
tions gave it to him. His virtuous life is at once the proof of 
the law of heredity of which science tells us so much, and also 
of the truth of the Old Testament which assures us that God 
who visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation, also sheweth mercy to thousands 
of generations of them that love him and keep his command- 
ments. 

All that there is of value in Emerson’s life and doctrines, 
and there is much of great value, is due to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Let us analyze chis value. In what does this worth 
consist? Evidently in his faith. George H. Hepworth says, 
“Emerson had such intense faith in something, though he 
might have found it difficult to tell us what it was exactly, 
that our doubts grew silent and lost half their power.” Hep- 
worth is right. Emerson himself was no skeptic. It seems to 
me that he never had so much as a doubt in all his life. He 
is always positive. He never vacillates between two opinions. 
He never guesses. He knows everything that is knowable, 
and what is unknowable he knows that he don’t know. He 
does not doubt the infallibility of the Scriptures; he knows 
them to be fallible. He does not doubt the deity of Christ; 
he knows that Jesus is only a man. No man ever found 
Emerson in doubt. It was this intense positive faith of Emer- 
son that gave such vividness to all his words and gave him 
such influence over men. 

Now where did Emerson get this faith? What man in his- 
tory is there that had such strong faith? Before you can find 
one whose faith surpassed that of Emerson you must go back 
eighteen hundred years to Jesus of Nazareth. Emerson’s faith 
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was inspired of Jesus. This faith was bred in the blood of his 
six grandfathers and transfused through the veins of bis 
father into his own heart and brain. Emerson read the New 
Testament, you may be sure; and Christ’s sublime faith in 
himself, in his own intuitions, and in the truth and stability of 
moral law, Emerson absorbed into his very being. Hepworth 
did not tell in what Emerson believed; but the object of his 
faith is not difficult to see. 

Emerson believed first of all in himself. Adopting Socrates’ 
motto, “ Know thyself,” he studied his own soul. He found 
there an inherited love of truth, intuitions of reason, the soul 
made for the truth. He studied his own soul as Agassiz, a 
fish. Thanks to bis Christian birth and nurture he chanced 
on a good specimen. Had he studied the soul of Goethe, or 
Napoleon, or Tom Paine, or of some pagan he would not have 
found much upon which to found an ethical system. The re- 
sult of his introspection was perfect faith in himself. But that 
which led him to such faith in himself was the example of 
Jesus. He saw that Jesus had perfect faith in himself: so he 
said I also will have faith in myself. What Jesus has done, I 
also may do. “ The whole value of biography,” says Emerson, 
“is to increase my self-trust by demonstrating what man can 
be and do.” Such was the value of the biography of Christ 
to him. 

Being convinced thus of his own worth, his next step was to 
grasp the great idea of the worth of the individual as con- 
trasted with institutions and society. He makes the worth of 
the individual the corner stone of his philosophy. Take 
out this truth and Emerson’s system falls to pieces, its power 
eliminated. But where did Emerson get this mighty truth? 
Did he discover it for himself? Nay, he acknowledges that he 
got it from Jesus, of whom he says: “ Thus is he, as I think, 
the only soul in history who has appreciated the worth of a 
man.” “He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul.” 

In studying his own soul Emerson saw that it as well as the 
globe on which he stood was subject to law. As matter is 
regulated by gravitation, chemical affinity and the like: so he 
found are there laws of emotion, and thought and choice, 
great moral laws obedience to which bring life, and health, and 
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happiness to the soul; disobedience to which bring misery, and 
disease, and death to the soul; he found these laws to be 
eternal, unchangeable, and self-executing. In the reality and 
power of these moral laws Emerson had a profound faith. 
Never a doubt concerning them crossed his serene soul. 

In this faith of his in moral law was the hiding of Emerson’s 
power. It gave him the victory over his own soul, and master 
of self he became king of men. With his feet planted upon 
the unyielding basis of moral law, he could in patience wait 
until the huge world rolled round up to his commanding posi- 
tion. Hence in the midst of gross materialism men bowed 
before Emerson’s spiritual might. 

But who turned Emerson’s eye to behold the glory of the 
moral law? who lifted him up to the hights of the spiritual 
realm and placed him at the point of view whence he could 
see these things? He did not attain his exaltation by chance 
nor by his own endeavor. Was it Plato, or Confucius, or 
Buddha? None of these tyros in moral science were Emer- 
son’s masters. It was Jesus of Nazareth who taught Emerson 
moral science. Emerson declares that the ethics of the New 
Testament are scientifically perfect. Jesus announced the 
glory of the moral law: Emerson found it true in his own 
soul and thenceforth accepted it as his own. Faith and obedi- 
ence in the moral law was the living source of Emerson’s 
clear vision and matchless eloquence. Thus moved he wrote 
these effulgent words: “I think that the last lesson of life, the 
choral song which rises from all elements and all angels is a 
voluntary obedience, a necessitated freedom.” ‘There will be 
a new church founded on moral science, at first cold and naked, 
a babe in the manger again, the algebra and mathematics of 
ethical law, the church of men to come without shawms or 
psaltery or sackbut ; but it will have heaven and earth for its 
beams and rafters; science for symbol and illustration ; it will 
fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was never 





stoicism so stern and exigent as this shall be. It shall send ( 

man home to his central solitude, ... The laws are his con- 
solers, the good laws themselves are alive, they know if he V 
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have kept them, they animate him with the leading of great 


duty.” 
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Emerson received from Jesus three ideas: first, the worth of 
the soul; second, the grandeur of the moral law ; third, the value 
of faith. With these three Emerson became enraptured. They 
took full possession of his brain, heart, and will. These truths 
Emerson embodied. He saw them, believed them, obeyed them, 
made them his own. Out of them the warp and woof of his char- 
acter was wrought. So perfectly absorbed was he in this trinity 
of truths that he looked no farther. “It is a necessity of the 
human mind,” he says, “ that he who looks at one object should 
look away from all other objects.” So completely did these 
three truths satisfy his hunger that he never thought of going 
deeper into the exhaustless stores of truth embodied in Jesus, 
the way, the truth, and the life. Emerson became so engrossed 
in the study of his own soul, that he had no time to study the 
soul of Jesus. ‘Man does not live by bread alone,” he says, 
“but by faith, by admiration, by sympathy.” Emerson lived 
by faith in the unseen, by reverence for the moral law, by 
sympathy with the human soul. 

So filled was he with these three realities and his heart so 
burned within him that, like the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, his eyes were holden and he knew not his Lord! O 
that those eyes of his had been opened! O that he could have 
recognized his forgotten Lord! If the recognition of the man 
Jesus and the comprehension and embodiment of only three of 
his ideas could do so muck for Ralph Waldo Emerson, what 
glorious things would have been wrought could Emerson have 
attained to Paul’s point of view and beheld Jesus not only as a 
brother man, but also as the embodiment of all truth, the di- 
vine Son, the brightness of God’s glory and the express image 
of his person! If love for abstract moral law could move 
Emerson to such profound thoughts and such a pure life, what 
might not Emerson have achieved had he seen the ideal soul 
realized in the Christ and the glory of the moral law embodied 
in the perfect obedience and matchless power of the Lord of 
Glory, the only supreme object of abiding faith ! 

But this much can we say: Emerson had a few things and 
was faithful with what he had. What of Christ he saw he 
honored; what of truth he saw, he honored. And so does he 
put to shame those of us who see Christ in his glory and the 
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whole system of Christian truth and yet are faithless to our 
trust. 

“T look for a new teacher,” said Emerson, “ that shall follow 
so far those shining laws, that he shall see them come full cir- 
cle; shall see their rounding complete grace; shall see the 
world to be the mirror of the soul; shall see the identity of the 
law of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show that 
Ought, that duty is one with Science, with Beauty and Joy.” 

We cannot but hope that, finally having attained the true 
point of view, Emerson now sees that this new teacher whom 
he blindly sought so earnestly is none other than Jesus of old 
who is yet eternally new.* 


* Those wishing to consult Emerson’s own words on the points pre- 
sented in this paper will loo! at the following citations: The Prose 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. In two volumes. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 1870. Vol. I, pp. 29, 35, 41, 61, 69, 86, 87, 246, 250, 257, 
266, 279, 360, 365, 367, 370, 452, 536, 559, 562, 563. Vol. II, 265, 266, 267, 
269, 271, 426, 427, 44) and 442. 
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ArticLte IIL.—PROVISION AND METHOD OF SALVA- 
TION. 


Iv is the teaching of the New Testament that there is but 
one provision for man’s salvation. Peter taught this notably 
in one of his earliest apostolic speeches (Acts iv. 12). His 
words are remarkable at once for their tone of authority and 
definiteness of statement. It is necessary to be saved. One 
may not beg the whole question at the outset by denying his 
moral need. The salvation. too, must come from without. 
The problem finds an objective solution. One may not assume 
airs of personal sufficiency and propose to do for himself what- 
ever saving there is to be done. Christ is a necessary Saviour 
not for a few but for all men, not in one but in every period of 
human history. “Under heaven” lies the whole sphere of 
earth and the whole course of history, and within these bounds 
there is ‘none other name.” The provision is universal in its 
scope. One may not undertake to put a limit to it. Nor may 
there be some second saviour. There is not only no “ different 
pame” in sort but “no other one.”” One may not assume the 
possibility of a redemption twice undertaken, nor look for 
another till he who claimed to be the one and only Redeemer 
has been not merely superseded but hopelessly dishonored and 
cast aside. One may put all alleged revelation behind his 
back and deny all objective authority. He may ignore and 
defy what seems a pretense so vast, and stake his all upon 
some other venture. But let him know that his scheme has no 
endorsement. No other provision is “given among men.” 
Nor will it avail to attempt to impeach the authority in par- 
ticular of our apostle. We may “marvel,” with the crowd, at 
his “boldness.” But we know him, as they did, to be an 
“unlearned and ignorant” man, with no conceit of personal 
wisdom, who claimed only guidance from and fidelity to a 
higher source, and we “take knowledge” of him that he “ had 
been with” one who was responsible for this sort of “ bold- 
ness,” For this, too, is the teaching of Christ himself, and to 
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impeach the servant is to impeach the master. The words are 
strong, but it will not be made to appear that the facts are pro- 
portionately weak. The so-called redemption is not a failure, 
nor is it reserved for the age of science and culture to disclose 
any other want of man or to bring another Gospel. It is the 
ancient folly intensified by the contradictions of history and 
experience to assume that ignorance is the only sin and knowl- 
edge the only redemption, and with Christendom behind and 
about us we are not so much impressed with the boldness of 
the apostle of redemption as by the arrogance of the apostle of 
culture. 

But although the provision of redemption must, by this and 
every other New Testament authority, be one, the method of 
its realization may be, must be, various, Be it that the 
grounds, the agencies, and the conditions of redemption are 
always essentially the same, it is still a fact, which cannot be 
controverted, that no two souls are saved alike. The method 
is modified not only by the varying relations of the objective 
revelation, but by the subjective conditions of the subjects of 
redemption, and it is a perversion of fact, as well as stultifica- 
tion of intelligence, to assume the possibility of a redemption 
that may be applied in invariable method or realized under 
invariable conditions. It is as impossible that the whole race, 
in every period of its history, should stand in the same invaria- 
ble relation with redemption as it is that the revelation of that 
redemption should stand in the same full and complete rela- 
tion with the race. Probation bas an unchangeable unity of 
ethical significance, Lut it has many variable factors. One 
man’s testing as such means ethically what every other man’s 
means, and here all stand on the same footing. But the testing 
is made under such varying conditions that it becomes a vary- 
ing problem. The divine act of justification is ethically always 
the same, its ground the same, its conditions essentially the 
same, but its relation to objective revelation is so various and 
the conditions of the consciousness of its recipients in different 
periods are so various, that historically the application and 
realization of justification are various. Reconciliation always 
means essentiaily the same thing, the objective provision is 
always ideally if not historically the same, but the agencies by 
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which the reconciliation is subjectively realized and the method 
of their operation in different periods of revelation are widely 
different. Regeneration always appears in like results, although 
greatly varying in completeness, but the agencies of regenera- 
tion are modified by the conditions of revelation, and the vary- 
ing states of the human consciousness, and so in fact the very 
method itself of regeneration is modified. A justifying faith 
has not always the same full contents nor the same objects to 
which it attaches itself. Even repentance varies with the 
knowledge of God and law, of sin and redemption. This 
variety in the method of realizing redemption in fact reveals 
itself with respect to those who are the recipients of its full 
revelation, and this presupposes a still greater variety as condi- 
tioned by the incompleteness or total lack of revelation. To 
postulate but one redemption and that for a race involves most 
important issues, which must be faced. By as much as we 
must insist on the unity and integrity of redemption, by so 
much must we insist on diversity in the method of its applica- 
tion. One redemption for all time necessitates the assumption 
of a pre-advent and post-advent method of application. Abra- 
ham and Moses were saved as Paul and Luther were. But the 
elements of that redemption were variously applied historically 
and were present variously in their consciousness. One re- 
demption for all nations necessitates the assumption of an 
extra-Christian and an intra-Christian method of realization. 
My redemption is that of Buddha and Socrates, and yet it 
reaches them, if at all, by a different path. 

We may recognize this unity of provision with diversity of 
method in the antecedent probability of the case. It lies in 
the conditions of the problem, viz: in the constitution of man, 
in the nature of redemption, in the unity of revelation, that 
there should be but one redemptive provision. One redemp- 
tion is the rational presupposition of any redemption. One 
redeemer is the hidden want of a sinful race. Towards him 
move the blind longings and leadings of men. And when he 
comes men are made to see, as Paul was, his centrality and 
supremacy. ‘T'o assume this henceforth is the test of Christian 
loyalty. All men need redemption, and that means that God 
must move in the matter. What He does will fit itself to the 
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universal want. It is a racc-want. In effect, at least, the race 
is one. Souls are fashioned alike. There is no psychology 
that divides the race. Sin is the same, its result the same. 
The want of one is the want of all, and so we may infer that 
the gift of one will be the gift of all. The nature of man and 
of sin suggests that the provision of redemption will be one. 
It will at last emerge into supremacy. It may demand ages of 
preparation, but at last it will come and take its place tower- 
ingly above all subordinate or preparative agency. Every ° 
thing will look and lead up to it. It will somehow put itself 
in connection with the whole race and disclose its scope from 
the first. And this only will contain redemption. There may 
be many schemes for the training of men but only one redemp- 
tion. By its very conception redemption involves unity and 
supremacy, and to speak of a second redemption is a contra- 
diction. Redemption is the crown of all revelation, the com- 
pletion of history. Revelation and redemption are identified. 
The unity of the one is the unity of the other. We may read 
all this out of the case, and out of the history of revelation so 
clearly that it may be assumed as belonging necessarily to the 
ease. If, then, Jesus Christ is in any sort an agency of re- 
demption, he is sole, sufficient, and supreme. He, the invisible 
or visible Lord of souls, out of the flesh or in it, will stand 
alone in his redemptive potency and will lead all souls back to 
God, who ever come to Him. 

But it is equally involved in the conditions of history that 
this redemption shall be variously applied. To say that it dis- 
closes itself progressively is also to say that it realizes itself 
variously. The same argument that would support its historic 
unity must support also its historic diversity. It is the neces- 
sity of the very conception of a race-redemption that it relates 
itself somehow with the race. But it is equally the necessity 
that it relate itself according to the varying conditions of that 
race. ‘The certainty that heathen, Jew, and Christian, have the 
same redemption, is precisely the certainty that they each have 
it in a different way. 

If now we consult the history of redemption, this view of the 
case will be confirmed. This unity of provision and diversity 
of method lie on the surface of the record, ‘The key to Hebrew 
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history is the Christ, This grand but shadowy personage hovers 
everywhere. The race seems to center in him, and in him 
alone get explanation. Its aspirations, longings, hopes, are 
towards him, its institutions prophetic of him. In themselves 
incomplete and unsufficing. All is promise and expectation. 
The Christ of their hopes holds a world-wide relation. He is 
more than a national Saviour. He is the Desire of all nations. 
His kingdom shall be not only supreme but universal. Ina 
more or less adequate sense he is the world’s redeemer. Ina 
word the pith and marrow of Hebrew history, religion, life, 
literature, are in their Christology. Turn to the Christian 
Scriptures. Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ of promise. The 
Christian documents rest on this assamption. One document 
gives itself wholly to the demonstration that Judaism has no 
adequate significance or validity apart from Jesus Christ. This 
Jesus realizes God’s redemption. In Him is the “ mystery hid 
for ages.” Redemption runs far back beyond time. It was 
in God’s purpose. He brings out and executes that purpose. 
He is also a race-redeemer. History has its unity and its 
significance in him. The world has been rsriously preparing 
for Him. He meets the universal want. He has a complete 
redemption. He is changeless, “the same yesterday, to-day, 
forever,” cannot be supplanted nor superseded. He assumed 
his own redemptive sufficiency. His disciples only echo his 
assumption and make the very song of heaven a proclamation 
of His supremacy. But although the record thus interprets 
itself, there are manifest no false assumptions nor crude ana- 
chronisms from beginning to end. There is no complete state- 
ment of Christ’s redemptive relations with the race as a whole. 
We get only fragmentary intimations. There are central facts 
and inclusive and determinative principles which we can safely 
apply. But it is no part of the task of the scripture writers to 
solve all the problems of God's method of salvation. They 
seem to have no conscious vocation to discuss these questions. 
They rather avoid them. Nothing is more noteworthy than 
the moral integrity and balance of judgment exhibited by 
them in this matter. The centrality of Christ in the Hebrew 
Scriptures involves no theory of the particular relation either 
of the Hebrew or Gentile with him. The world’s redemption 
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is in Him, and yet there is manifest in the Hebrew Scriptures 
an almost complete unconsciousness of His necessary redemp- 
tive relations with the individual soul, whether Jew or Gentile. 
The Messianic salvation was rather conceived in its national and 
political aspects, and an anticipatory, ideal redemption through 
which the individual receives reconciliation with God, was 
unknown. Nor is there a fragment of evidence that the He- 
brew understood that the Gentile wins salvation only through 
his Christ and loses it without Him. The Gentile would win 
salvation upon the same terms with himself, and that should 
be not through some particular relation with a prospective 
redeemer, but through a particular relation with Jehovah, the 
covenant God. Whatever the patriarch’s interpretation of the 
promises of Jehovah—and it may have assumed various forms 
—-there is no evidence that he interpreted it as the promise of 
One through whom alone he could secure salvation. Such 
anachronism is wholly unjustified by the facts of the record. 
And yet, according to our Christian Scriptures, even their 
redemption was in Christ. Whatever the prophet’s interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew ritual, there is no evidence that even he had 
clear insight into its typical relation with the redeemer who was 
to come, or that he expected to be saved by faith in its typical 
significance. And as for the average Hebrew there is no evi- 
dence that he at all understood the significance of his ritual. 
The phenomena of Hebrew prophetism demonstrate a signal 
failure to apprehend the full significance of the redemption of 
Christ. 

In the Christian Scriptures we find various recognitions of 
the prophetic spirit in the Old Testament. Some of the Chris- 
tian writers indeed seem to bear the knowledge of the later 
over into the earlier revelation and, as in the case of the writer 
of the first gospel, gives it a too subjective interpretation. But 
no where do we find the assumption that the Hebrew prophets 
clearly understood the relation of redemption to themselves or 
to the Gentile world at large. Rather is it acknowledged that 
they groped in the dark and sought eagerly to know what only 
those of a later day could know. There is explicit recognition 
by Christ himself of the prophets’ conscious reference to the 
Messianic king. But such recognized references are only very 
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few, and most of the New Testament citations from the Old 
Testament are either literary adaptations of greater or less 
pertinence, or typical prophesies whose historic significance 
only was present in the mind of the prophet or writer, and 
whose typical sense, although real, was wholly below his con- 
sciousness. This variety in the apprehension of redemption, as 
thus disclosed by the record, involves the fact of a variety in 
its application to the pre-advent and post-advent as well as to 
the Gentile and Christian sections of the race. 

If we come now to the specific aspects of the question we 
shall find this unity of provision with diversity of method 
involved in the fact, that Christ is the personal revelation of 
God. He only is the complete revelation. He crowns all par- 
tial revelation and displaces and supercedes it. Hitherto the 
personal factor in the medium of revelation has been either 
wholly wanting or wholly inadequate. The revelation bas not 
come in the form of a personal revealer or the revealer has been 
in himself no adequate revelation. God has disclosed some- 
what from the contents of his knowledge and plan, but never 
before his person, so that men should see and know Him ina 
many-sided complete unity of personal revelation, moving in the 
fulness of a divine life before them. Christ cautiously, pro- 
gressively, as it was necessary that he should, and yet suffi- 
ciently distinctly assumed for himself a relation with God so 
unique that his disciples could never be left in doubt as to the 
position he was destined to occupy as the revealer of God. 
Whatever the form of their conception, whether more or less 
definite, the apostles after Pentecost did not fail to proclaim 
him as a supernatural personage. A new self-disclosure of 
Christ as the Son of God marks the conversion of Paul and the 
beginning of his apostleship. He had known Him only as a 
human being, whose audacious pretenses had been utterly dis- 
credited by His ignominous death. He now knows Him asa 
being of super-worldly origin, who is present here on earth 
only by an act of unspeakable self-denial and humiliation, 
whose work involves the restoration of the broken harmony of 
the moral world, who is exalted to the central place of power, 
is supreme above all rational and moral and material dominion, 
in whom all things have their unity, towards whom all things 
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tend as their goal, as they also proceed from Him, the organ of 
their creation. With appropriate reserve, as was necessary for 
the apostle to the Polytheistic Gentiles, and yet with sufficient 
definiteness Paul announces this as the gospel committed to his 
charge. But it is reserved for John, who lingered to the age 
of bolder and broader speculation, to complete the Apostolic 
Christology. He presents Him as in His very nature the 
revealer of God. This is not only his function here on earth, 
it is his very significance in the universe. He not only came 
out from God to communicate his life and to unite us to Him, 
He was Himself the out-coming God, was with Him in the 
beginning and yet was God. He was unseen in the world ages 
before he took our form, “the light that lighteth every man.” 
In ways unknown he was at work here “in the world” 
although “the world knew Him not.” He always was and is 
the revealer of God, and we may not limit his work among 
men by his advent and post-advent presence and method. This 
New Testament teaching is behind the decisions of the early 
ecclesiastical councils, which have determined the Christoloy of 
of the Church. In the light of this Christology we may not 
assume that Christ, the only adequate revealer of God, has no 
practical relation with those who have never heard of Him. 
Assume that none but those who have personally accepted 
Christ here on earth are saved and this doctrine that Christ is 
the revealer of God, is shorn of half its scriptural import, and 
we are forced to acknowledge that redemption fails with respect 
to by far the larger section of the race. Assume that God has 
some other provisions for disclosing himself redemptively and 
drawing souls to Him, and the unity of His provision is denied. 
Assume that Christ may have practical] relations, as the revealer 
of God with those who have never heard of Him, and it is con- 
ceded that He has more than one method of communicating 
Himself redemptively to the soul. We cannot admit that so 
great a blessing as redemption can be made wholly dependent 
on the fact that men have never heard that Jesus Christ has 


come in the flesh. Invisibly he may put Himself in contact 


with souls that have never heard of Him and draw them to 
God. If in Him alone is redemption, these souls are shut up 
to Him. He must have some way of reaching them by His 
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redemptive drawings and unconscious inward redemptive re- 
vealings. 

Still other contents of the doctrine of redemption confirm 
this view of its application. It is contained in the fact that 
Christ, as redeemer, is head of the race. Christ’s headship can 
not be an insignificant and fruitless thing, because it is no arbi- 
trary assumption or investiture. God put him as the race- 
head to represent the race in the practical interest of its 
redemption because of what he was in himself. What Christ 
is determines his place and function with respect to man. 
That he bore not only a perfect humanity, which no sin has 
dishonored or defiled or disorganized, but a divine humanity, 
determines it that he may accomplish our redemption in his 
own person. And the centrality and supremacy of Christ 
which this race-headship involves, necessitate the assumption 
that his practical relations with the individual members of the 
race can be limited neither by his historic manifestation in the 
race, nor by the circumstance that men have not heard of that 
manifestation. It is an ideal headship, as it is an ideal sacri- 
fice, ‘the lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” that 
may avail for the pre-advent section of the race. And it is 
this historic headship, and the work wrought in it, that assures 
us of his relation with the entire post-advent section of it. Out 
from him, the head, run the race lines that touch every darkest 
member of the fallen race. So far as its intent and scope are 
concerned the redemption wrought by Clirist, as the race-head, 
must be in the interest of all sections of the race. No doctrine 
of redemption that denies this will stand. We are not obliged 
to choose between the doctrine that God has made provision 
for only a few select souls, who become the actual and con- 
scious recipients of redemption, and that He has left the larger 
part of the race wholly beyond the scope of his benevolent 
interest, and the doctrine that He has left this unblessed sec- 
tion to be provided for in some other way. The one is as 
unseriptural as the other. We may rather reasonably assume 
that he who represents his race in the interest of redemption, 
will secure to it some advantages from that relation. And we 
do not hereby beg the question of the final actual realization of 
redemption by all men, for this has no necessary bearing on 
VOL. V. 49 
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that question, if we hold any tenable theory of human free- 
dom. That God’s redemption is complete and is honestly in 
our interest, does not make our salvation a necessity or cer- 
tainty. It constitutes at best but a possibility. That the 
same redemption is honestly in the interest of the heathen 
world does not determine that the heathen world must be 
saved. It only determines the possibility that some may be 
saved independently of their knowledge of Christ. It is con- 
tained also in the sacrifice of Christ. It is the ethical element 
in sacrifice that determines its validity. It is its ethical per- 
fection that determines the unconditional validity of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and constitutes it objectively a race-sacrifice. 

The tenacity with which the principle of sacrifice in some 
form has held its ground in different religions is noteworthy. 
It is the ethical factor that gives the principle its vitality. Re- 
dempition is identified with some form of the idea of atone- 
ment. An offering is demanded as the price of favor. But it 
is the ethical quality of the offering that determines its worth. 
And here we see how far astray the early church went in con- 
ceiving the offering of Christ as a price paid the devil to secure 
man from his control. We may see too that any conception 
of redemption which lays its emphasis upon the price itself 
paid God as condition of man’s restoration to favor rather than 
upon the ethical worth of the sacrifice, is a perversion of the 
principle. But it is precisely the inadequacy of the ethical 
factor that has hopelessly vitiated every sacrifice but that of 
Christ. It is for this reason that it could only be expressed 
symbolically. It should seem as though the whole system of 
sacrifice were in effect, if not kalf consciously, a confession, in 
outward symbolic act, of the inadequacy of any human suffer- 
ing or sacrifice to compensate for wrong done, or to win favor, 
and that because precisely of its ethical defect. Why does 
one lay a spotless lamb upon the altar and take its life? We 
have not the whole history of that act. “We may fail in our 
analysis for lack of historic data. But it should seem as 
though there were involved here the recognition of the neces- 
sity of suffering, and that this suffering has some sort of con- 
nection with guilt, else why is the victim made to suffer death? 
It should seem too that there is practical confess:vn of its per- 
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sonal inutility, a confession that no amount of personal suffer- 
ing will be ethically availing, else why is the lamb and not the 
person made to suffer? It should also seem a practical con- 
fession that there is an ethical demand for a goodness which no 
amount of personal suffering can either express or produce, 
else why take a spotless offering, the type of purity? What- 
ever our explanation of the phenomena of blood sacrifice, it 
should seem at least that there lies behind it the recognition of 
ethical defect, an ethical defect that demands it, and yet an 
ethical defect that renders it invalid. What is it but a plea 
for forgiveness and peace, by symbolic confession of wrong and 
of inability to discharge the wrong? In its grosser form it 
may involve the idea of a barter for favor. But this will not 
adequately explain the facts. Men have tortured themselves 
in the belief that by suffering they may be delivered from the 
corruption of sin. They have believed also that suffering is 
demanded in the way of satisfaction for wrong. But the ex- 
pectation of purchasing remittal of penalty by rendering an 
exact equivalent of suffering does net seem to be suggested by 
the phenomena. It seems rather a plea for forgiveness by 
effort to move compassion and by outward testimony of repent- 
ance. And all this seems to involve a practical acknowledg- 
ment of an ethical defeet in every effort to adjust one’s 
damaged relations with a higher power. It is this ethical 
quality, wanting elsewhere, that realizes itself in the sacrifice 
of Christ. Because he brings to his self-offering the complete, 
the sinless, and the freely surrendered humanity is he able to 
present a perfect sacrifice to God for man. Because of this 
ethica! perfection it has validity with God and removes all 
barriers that stand in the way of his free approach to man. 
And because of this perfection it becomes a_race-sacrifice. 
Christ is mediator, and the only one, between God and man, 
and not between God and a few select individuals. In Christ’s 
self-offering the race is presented as reconciled to God. Any 
effort to break down the» Pauline doctrine of an objective recon- 
ciliation in the person of Christ of the race as such must be 
based on a complete perversion of the Pauline Christology. 
This contains the very heart of his Gentile Gospel. Here then 
as elsewhere we perceive that the provision of redemption is 
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one and that it centers in Christ. But it is equally evident 
that the method by which the sacrifice of Christ avails for one 
man or one section of the race, is not the same by which it 
avails for another. That the reconciliation of man to God 
through Christ is of no practical avail to any soul, independ- 
ently of its knowledge and acceptance of Christ here on earth, 
we cannot accept as a conclusion legitimate to the teaching of 
the New Testament. An atonement that is universal in its 
intent and scope and yet is limited as to its application and 
practical effect to only the few who have known of it, is no 
better than a limited atonement. But it is a gratuitous and 
arrogant assumption that would undertake to limit the effect of 
Christ’s work of reconciliation by its application in the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. And if it be of avail beyond the word 
of the Gospel in the ear or before the eye then it must avail by 
a method that only more signally magnifies the divine side of 
our redemption, and assures us that there is more in it than 
our narrow philosophy dreams of. 

If now we advance from the objective grounds to the subjec- 
tive conditions of salvation, we shall discover this same unity 
and diversity. As there is but one inclusive objective basis, so 
there is but one inclusive subjective condition. We are saved 
according to some regulative provision. It is not random 
work. Redemption is not empiricism. The intelligence and 
character of God are init. So too are our wants. There is 
unity here as elsewhere in God's provisiors. If God were deal- 
ing with fragments of a race his conditions might vary. But 
He deals with a race in all its sections and individuals essen- 
tially the same. His condition is simple. It hits the common 
want. It is good for the weakest as well as the strongest. It 
is at the level of the moral capacity of the most degraded. 
Men are capable of more or less; some of very little. Most 
have a badly damaged and weakened moral capacity. But 
every one is capable of faith. The blindest and weakest and 
wickedest who have lost all self-confidence and all hope can trust 
some one else. God begins therefore at the level of the worst 
and weakest. He can not begin at the level of the best and 
strongest. But even those who have a relative goodness and 
strength need to be approached in the same way. Faith isa 
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human and not class necessity. God is dealing with the com- 
mon want. ‘The mature not less than the immature age 
needs faith; the manhood not less than the childhood of the 
race. Christianity demands it not less than Hebraism. If 
Christianity demands it, for a stronger reason must Hebraism. 
If God demands faith of a man much more will he of a child, 
if of maturity ; much more of immaturity. Faith, then, is the 
subjective condition of salvation. It includes much else. It 
is condition of the growth and development of all Christian 
virtues. But faith in some more or less definite relation with 
the source of redemption will be central. It may emerge with 
varying degrees of distinctness; it may drop out of sight and 
be forgotten. But it will emerge when religion revives; and 
wl» is simplest and most primitive in the soul will begin to 
asse, itself. A revival of religion is always a revival of the 
simplicities of faith. Christianity may be conceived as a revi- 
val of true Judaism. It brought back to recognition what 
the primitive Hebraism emphasized. It contains also in its 
faith- principle the primitive elements of universal religion. 
Faith is religion because it involves a recognized relation of 
dependence, subjection, and fellowship. Redemption could not 
fail to insist on this primitive attitude and act of the soul. 
Historically this is the fact. Faith has always been the cen- 
tral and inclusive condition of salvation. Nothing else can 
have this preéminence. Men always have been, are, and will 
be saved by faith. The two great questions before the apos- 
tolic church were the universality of grace and justification by 
faith. Salvation is for Gentile as well as Jew, and faith is con- 
dition for both alike. The two questions developed together, 
belonged together,.and were preached together. Paul preached 
the universality of grace and the simplicity of its condition. 
No one can preach the one without preaching the other. The 
corruptest pagan may be saved as well as the most respectable 
Jew. But they must be saved on the same condition. Now 
all this involves another question: What about those who 
lived before Christ came? No doubt the orthodox Jews 
thought they had a strong point against Paul’s lax doctrine of 
universal grace and justifying faith. They ask with triumph 
what about Father Abraham and Moses, the Founder? What 
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about the law? That question was answered in Paul's letters 
to the Romans and Galatians. Paul and Abraham are saved 
on the same terms. There is not one provision for the Chris- 
tian and another for the Patriarch. The unity of God’s king- 
dom is not disturbed. This is the primitive provision. It 
antedates the founding of the Hebrew race and religion. The 
law did not set it aside. In fact the law was exceptional ; it 
was only a “schoolmaster with reference to Christ.” But 
there hus always been more or less difficulty in adjusting the 
relations of the pre-advent and extra-Christian sections of the 
race with Christ and his redemption. One who denies the 
universality of grace will of course have no difficulty. A very 
snug theology may be developed from the basis of a limited 
grace. The only difficulty is with the basis. One who denies 
that a grace that is universal in its intent and scope must nec- 
essarily be of some practical advantage to those who know 
nothing of it, and maintains that its practical efficacy is limited 
wholly to those who consciously accept it, may persuade 
himself that he has escaped all difficulty. On the other 
hand, he who denies that Christ is necessary to every man’s 
salvation will have no difficulty. But to hold these two char- 
acteristically Christian doctrines, the universality of grace and 
the redemptive centrality of Christ involves difficulty. It 
appeared, no doubt, in the early history of the Church. It 
does not come up for discussion as grace and justification do, 
but there are traces of it. Peter could have no trouble with it 
so long as he held his Jewish Gospel. But when he gota 
glimpse of Christ as a race-redeemer he must have found him- 
self, if he followed his thought to any length, in some perplex- 
ity. There is, however, no evidence that he followed the lead 
of his thought, although it is evident that the question occu- 
pied his mind fora time. But he settled it, in his character- 
istic way, and did not perplex himself about it. He simply 
says, “I perceive that God is no respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him.” How such an one attains to this fear of 
God and to this acceptable righteousness, what the relation of 
Christ is to such an one, is not discussed. It may be that he 
recognized all such in every age or nation as fear God and 
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work righteousness as led by him who is “light that lighteth 
every man.” But this appears only in brief, and obscure inti- 
mations at best. The difficulty seems to be recognized and an 
effort seems to be made to meet it in the later church doctrine 
of the “ Descensus ad Inferos,” whose exegetical groundwork 
is significantly found iv words attributed to Peter himself. 
But of this let us postpone more specific reference. The diffi- 
culty again appears in the make-shift doctrine of an anticipa- 
tory justification by an anticipatory faith in the redemption 
that was to be. But we have seen that there is no scriptural 
basis for this. The prophets no doubt anticipated the messi- 
anie king, and through them the people. The messianic hope 
was, in a certain broad and general sense, the bope of redemp- 
tion. But there is no evidence that they believed in the com- 
ing Christ as the sole ground of their personal salvation, or 
that they recognized such faith in him as the sole and sufficient 
condition of their salvation. Christ indeed said that Abraham 
saw his day and was glad. But it is not implied that he saw 
in him his only redeemer. Paul says that Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith; but it is evident enough that his faith is faith in 
the covenant God, and not in Christ. There is not a trace of 
any such anticipatory faith in the Scriptures from beginning to 
end. The Old Testament object of saving faith is God, not the 
Christ. That the Hebrew did not know the Christ of his sal- 
vation does not disprove his unseen and unconscious efficacy. 
That the heathen world does not in its darkness comprehend 
the “ light that lighteth every man,” does not disprove the pos- 
sible efficacy of that light even in the midst of its darkness. 
We may put aside all such baseless theories and formulate the 
intimations of our Christian books into a more definite Chris- 
tian doctrine, and make confession of our belief that the invisi- 
ble Christ draws to himself by his redemptive leadings all such 
souls as are receptive to his gracious influence; that he pre- 
sents himself to them when they are summoned into the invis- 
ible realm, and that through him they are led back to God. 
And now in conclusion the testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness confirms the view here presented. This testimony 
is fully secured in the theology of the church, and when the- 
ology has obscured or ignored it, Christian feeling has re- 
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asserted it and won theology back from its provincialism into 
closer sympathy with Christian experience and into more care- 
ful recognition of these obscured contents of the Christian con- 
sciousness. The so-called New England theology has not 
borne faithful witness here. And just as little have the sources 
from which it sprang. It has not fairly represented the ortho- 
dox theology of the church. It has failed to develop, it has 
even repressed and perverted vital elements of the Christian 
consciousness. In doing this it has also dealt perversely with 
the Christian Scriptures. Christian feeling and life have 
brought about a reaction. They have broken the iron hard- 
ness of a false logical system. They have forced recognition 
of some primitive facts of the Christian conscience and heart. 
They have turned our attention to the fuller theology of the 
Catholic church. They have attached themselves to a more 
candid and thorough Biblical theology. The result is that 
theology has been modified in spite of itself. It is the out- 
come of a vital process and so is the more trustworthy and 
reliable. The theology, whose center-point is an arbitrary 
personal will, has no doubt faithfully emphasized the necessity, 
the centrality, and the supremacy of Christ’s redemption. It 
has found no salvation out of Christ. But it has not made 
sufficient provision for variety in the application of that re- 
demption. The theology which is found in the older creeds of 
Christendom is in this respect far more rational, and Scriptural, 
and Christian. It is not legitimate to an anthropology that 
recognizes all the descendants of Adam, the mature and the 
immature, the strong and the weak, the wise and the ignorant, 
as “constituted sinners” by the fiction of a “ Federal Head- 
ship,” to find standing-ground for children and heathen or 
even imbeciles within the provision of redemption. But 
Christian feeling has asserted itself against logic and forced a 
modification of doctrine. It is not a depraved instinct, but an 
instinct trained in the school of Christ, that reacts against the 
assumption that a child’s Christan probation is bounded by 
the brief period of its earthly life or that it has no Christian 
probation at all. We must assume that even the child needs 
redemption and that the redemption of Christ is for it. But 
we must also assume that the redemption is applied to it ac- 
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cording to a method different from that in which it is applied 
to one of mature years. But it is impossible to stop here. If 
we may assume a post-mortem application of redeeming grace 
to the child, so also may we assume it for the heathen whose 
earthly probation, with respect to the possibilities of redemp- 
tion, is not different from that of a child. Indeed it is a far 
more reasonable assumption that the adult heathen, whose 
character and life present evidence that he would have ac- 
cepted his redemption here on earth had he known of it, may 
accept it in the life beyond, than that every child, of whose 
moral and spiritual possibilities we can know but little or 
nothing, will as of course accept it. We have far stronger 
ground of assurance of the moral survival of a portion of the 
adult heathen world than of the entire infant-section of the 
race. We have reasonable assurance that one, who here on 
earth has shown a capacity for moral and religious life, will 
become the recipient of the redemption of Christ when it is 
presented to him. But what may we know of the moral and 
religious aptitudes and possibilities of the children who have 
been gendered and nurtured in the midst of the most loath- 
some moral corruption here in Christendom? For such we 
can only “trust the larger hope.” But of the heathen, who 
has proved himself superior to his moral and spiritual environ- 
ment, we may have a rational assurance. And yet we have 
come to dogmatize about infant salvation and only venture to 
speculate as to the possibilities of a salvation for those whose 
moral probation is but little in advance of that of children 
and whose Christian probation or lack of probation is the 
same. But the consciousness of the church has claimed the 
right to testify with respect to even much more than these 
limited possibilities of redemption. And in this it claims the 
support of Scripture testimony. No doubt in this it has often 
gone wildly astray. It has falsified itself and perverted sacred 
testimony. 

But some forms at least of this testimony must come into 
court. It must contain elements of Christian truth. It must 
be a necessity of Christian thought. It stands in the orthodox 
creeds of Christendom and demands respectful investigation, if 
not cordial assert. It is certainly creditable to the heart of the 
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church that it should have some interest in the unblessed sec- 
tion of the race that has passed into the invisible world without 
a knowledge of Christ. And it is no less creditable to its Chris- 
tian thought that it should recognize the possibility of a practical 
relation between the Redeemer and every section of the race he 
has redeemed, so that none for whom this redemption was in- 
tended shall be without the privilege of accepting or the respon- 
sibility of rejecting it. And this has seemed a necessity just in 
proportion to the intensity with which the church has conceived 
man’s need of redemption, Christ's sole redemptive sufficiency 
and his redemption as in its scope and intent a race-redemption. 
Turning to the Scriptures we may see that the thought of the 
church has some standing-ground for itself. We find here a 
final consummation, beyond which the conditions of existence 
are fixed. Death is not an immediate introduction thereto, 
Here lies an intermediate state. The Hebrew conceives it as 
the under-wor!d or realm of the dead. According to the ethical 
immaturity or maturity of the conception it appears as the com- 
mon gathering place for all the dead, without discrimination or 
a place of mora! distinctions and separations. This Hebrew 
conception reappears with such changes as might be expected 
from such transition, in the Christian Scriptures. It is but 
dimly outlined. There is great diversity of opinion as to the 
sort of this intermediate state, as it is disclosed by the New 
Testament. But it is tolerably evident that it is a conscious 
state and a state of moral separation. It is not the highest 
heaven nor the lowest hell, yet it is a state of moral discrimin- 
ation. It is to this intermediate state, which our English 
Scriptures have greatly obscured and our provincial theology 
has nearly extinguished, but which a candid Biblical theology 
has more clearly brought to light, that the thought of the 
church has turned. Convinced of the universal need of re- 
demption, convinced that Christ is the only redeemer, convinced 
that he is the redeemer of the race, and not merely of a frag- 
ment thereof, and yet remembering to how small a number of 
that race the redemption is ever made known here on earth, it 
has asked what possibilities of redemptive revelation lie here, 
and what possibilities of recovery. It has not ventured with 
these questionings beyond the judgment issues. He who 
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would carry hope behind the judgment scene parts company 
with the historic thonght of the church. But it has boldly 
raised the question. Is this intermediate state hopelessly and 
universally irremidable? Is there no possibility, in any case, 
that sin there may cease and holiness begin? Is it true that 
the destiny that lies beyond the judgment scene is for every 
mortal fixed here on earth? Is it the sole meaning of this 
state that God gives sin and holiness a chance here to develop 
what the judgment is simply to disclose? Is it only an inter- 
mediateness between destiny irrevocably fixed and destiny 
finally disclosed? In its search and speculation it has eagerly 
seized upon the few fragmentary scriptures that bear or have 
been supposed to bear upon the subject, and wrought them into 
its service. Out of this complex material bas sprung the doc- 
trine of the Descensus ad Inferos, whose perversion is the purga- 
tory of a corrupt church and a corrupt theology. And now, 
whatever one’s judgment of the form in which this thought of 
the church has appeared, he can not fail to recognize an effort 
to formulate an important Christian truth. We may reject the 
notion of a local tarrying place of the dead as gross. We may 
reject as irrational the notion that the disembodied Christ ap- 
peared there and sought to reveal himself in his redemptive word 
to its sinful inhabitants. We may discredit every Scripture 
passage that would seem to favor the idea that there is a gospel 
for the dead, and may expunge every recognition of it from our 
creed, and yet there remains the fact—fact alike of Christian 
consciousness and Scripture—that the God who has redeemed 
us and who can and does apply that redemption variously, will 
suffer no soul to fail of that redemption simply for lack of the 
knowledge of it. 
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ArticLe I[V.—HICKOK’S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Empirical Psychology. By Laurens P. Hickox, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised with the codperation of Jutius H. Seeye, D.D., 
LL.D. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) 


THE fundamental position of this work remains unchanged, 
but the point of view is quite different. Strict scientific ex- 
periment is made the test to which every alleged fact is sub- 
jected. This form of presentation cannot fail to commend it 
to modern scientific thought. The work is a marvel of con- 
densation: much new matter has been added, yet it occupies 
less space than the former edition. Students will find patient 
study required; he who runs may read little of its meaning. 
Metaphysical treatises are often criticised for their conciseness 
and technical terms and no doubt this will not escape. How- 
ever, a mountain considered as an sesthetic object is one thing, 
the view it affords quite another. Perhaps Moses, once on the 
top of Mt. Pisgah, absorbed in the vision of the Promised 
Land there disclosed, forgot the ruggedness of the path up, so 
will the honest critic of this book when he fully comprehends 
the truth it reveals; for it offers him nothing less than a com- 
manding view of the whole field of Mental Science. From 
the standpoint of Reason it discloses the consistent System of 
Philosophy in which the union of Mind and Matter—the unity 
and trustworthiness of all science are clearly seen. It is im- 
possible in this brief space to give any adequate idea of such 
a book; indeed we could hope to do so only by transcribing 
the entire volume. The following, however, may serve asa 
table of contents. 

The work is most naturally considered in three parts. (1) 
Introductory, including ‘ Liabilities to Error,” Outline of An- 
thropology, and General Method of Science. (2) Psychology 
Proper. (8) A closing chapter, showing how a complete Em- 
pirical Psychology gives an open door for an universal Philos- 
ophy. We will notice a few leading topics. 
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(1) General Method.—Science, the author shows, differs from 
common experience only in being more accurate and complete. 
The scientific mind possesses no faculties not common to every 
mind. ‘To experience is to make trial of, to use. 
experiment is a re-trial, carefully made, and the results accu- 


Such results are undoubted facts; but these 


rately noted. 
must be classified and systematized to give science. 
the General Method of all Science. 
exactly. (2) The assortment of facts in classes correctly. 
The arrangement of classes in a system consistently. 
taining Science two orders of proceeding are conceivable; (1) 
beginning at the center end working 
herent nature of the causes at work one might determine 
ad priori what must be their products, 
experience and going backward one might unravel the web of 
Nature to ascertain how as a matter of fact it has been woven. 
The first is the order of Reason = Science as known by the 
Creator. The second is Empirical Science = Science as known 
by the creature. 
only be learners. 
investigate, but may never supply the place of investigation 
by speculation. 

Applying this Method to Psychology, the author seeks by 
repeated experiment to discover the faculties of Mind and the 
laws of their operation as revealed in the facts of a conscious 


experience. 


(1) Attainment of facts 


out, i. e. from the in- 


or (2) beginning with 


One makes it, the other learns it. 
So far as Nature is in our reach we may 


Evidently such a Psychology is no hypothesis, 


craving our acceptance, but true science demanding universal 


assent. 


Relation of Psychology to ali Science and to Philosophy.— 
Mind is for the present defined as the agent that makes and 
takes note of a scientific experiment. The author shows (1) 
that there can be no question as to the existence of mind, 
(2) that it is a spontaneous agent, (3) that it is self-conscious, 
(4) that it is competent to apply its scientific experiments not 
merely to objects about it but also to its own being and acts, 
thereby attaining a valid Psychology, (5) that all objects of 
experience may be distinguished into two classes. Human 
mind as given in scientific experiment will stand as one class, 


over against which all other being—animal, plant, mineral— 
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stands as the other. The first-class can be elevated to scientific 
spontaneity, the second cannot. The higher orders of ani- 
mals do indeed perceive, remember, exercise thought and 
judgment, but no sentient brute has ever originated and exe- 
cuted a scientific experiment. From this it follows that there 
can be no science—either Physical or Psychical—except as 
attained by Human Mind. Therefore at the basis of all 
Science as well as of all Philosophy is Empirical Psychology. 
We can be sure of nothing till we now the laws of mind and 
their trustworthiness. 

Problem of Psychology.—Common experience thus discloses 
two classes of facts and therefore two divisions of Sci- 
ence, Physical and Psychical; but the human mind demands 
unity. Psychology must therefore (1) test by accurate experi- 
ment the whole human knowing in experience, (2) it must in 
so doing put me in a position to determine correctly whether 
this scientific superiority in man is because he has a greater 
degree of the spontaneous faculty than the animal, or because 
he possesses something different in kind. (8) It must dis- 
cover whether man has not a faculty higher than that of 
scientific experiment, under the inspiration of which experi- 
ments are made, which faculty when recognized shall clearly 
be seen to have the power to bring the Physical and Psychical 
together in one system and thus open the door to a universal 
Philosophy. Such are the problems the author now proceeds 
to investigate. 


Psycuo.oey. 


Careful experiment demonstrates (1) that no mental activity © 
ever takes place save as some condition has first been given, 
and that to this condition the action corresponds, (2) that the 
invariable order of mental activity is (1) sensation, (2) conscious- 
ness, (3) knowing, (4) feeling, (5) willing. These are primitive 
facts of mental science; together they constitute the whole 
psychological process. 

(1) Sensation is shown to be the effect in a living organism 
of an outer invading agency. It is whoily without conscious- 
ness, but conditional for the mind to awake to activity. (2) 
This waking state is the dawn of consciousness. In it subject 
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and object are all together and indiscriminate like the unfo- 
cused light in a camera, out of which proper adjustment will 
bring definite objects. (3) Within consciousness as one state, 
with its three stages, are (1) knowing, (2) feeling, (3) willing, 
each conditional for its successor. These indicate the three 
capabilities of mind, viz: intellect, susceptibility, will. Hach 
of these capabilities the author now makes the subject of ex- 
tended investigation. 

Intellect.—This is found to comprise three faculties—sense, 
understanding, reason. Sense is the constructive faculty. It 
takes the content in consciousness and by a three-fold act 
of attention, viz: defining, distinguishing, observing, gives 
a complete phenomenal object.—The faculty that abidingly 
stands under objects of sense, holding these in reflex order 
for farther deliberation, is the understanding. It involves 
memory and reflective thought. The field of memory is sense, 
and in it objects occupy the same relative position save that 
they are arranged in inverse order. Events that occurred first 
in sense stand farthest from us as we recall them in orderly 
succession: as if memory were a mirror reflecting the past. 
—Reflective thoaght. So far as man has communion with his 
fellows must he have an experience in common wita them; 
but on the basis of sense and its reflex in memory, only the 
most limited fellowship could exist, for only such facts as day 
and night, change of season, ete., could be the same to all. 
But our communion is not thus limited. There is an experi- 
ence higher than that of sense common to all. What is it? 
The answer is that of conception. Individual objects are dis- 
tinct and local but their attributes are common and universal. 
The taking of essential attributes together is a conception 
(con-capio). This is the work of reflective thought. Here is 
the source of language and universal intercourse. This en- 
dowment is the touch of nature that makes all the world kin. 
Thinking is the act of combining conceptions, i. e., the shutting 
one conception within another. .Syllogism the universal form 
of thought, i. e., the shutting of one conclusion within another 
by the aid of a third. Logic is the exposition of the process of 
thought. This leads to the outline of empirical logic. Logic 
has a two-fold division conforming to the two classes of objects 
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of experience. I. Logic of mechanical forces, including logic of 
permanent and changing conceptions. IL Logie of living 
spontaneities. Under permanent conceptions a brief outline is 
given of the ordinary logic of the schoolss—Changing concep- 
tions. Permanent conceptions are an iron frame holding its 
judgments in immutability. A shrub is not a tree and the law 
of excluded middle will not allow the one to pass into the other ; 
yet in experience such changes are constantly occurring. We 
need, therefore, conceptions that do not merely abstract com- 
mon attributes, but, instead, retain the concrete object through 
all its changes and determine for it all possible relations. 
These are changing conceptions; they lead us through the 
categories of Hegelian logic so far as these categories may be 
tested by scientific experiment.—Logic of living spontaneities. 
Here the author discusses problems of life and mind. The 
first step is to attain an adequate conception of spontaneous 
agency. The highest manifestation of such agency is mind 
itself in the act of making a scientific experiment. In its oper- 
ation two facts are clearly disclosed. (1) No mental act ever 
takes place save us some condition has first been given, i. e., 
material object and spontaneous subject never manifest them- 
selves separately, but are even complemental. (2) The uniform 
order of mental activity is (1) attainment of particulars in their 
manifoldness, (2) classification, (3) arranging these classes in 
systematic unity. Illustrations of both these laws are found in 
all sense-perception and understanding-recollection, as well as 
in the general method of all science. Such, then, is our con- 
ception of spontaneity. It is an agent (1) acting only as occa- 
sion is given, and (2) acting in this three-fold order.—Life. 
This is never manifested save in connection with material 
elements as its condition. Its work is (1) taking the needed 
elements as they lie promiscuously about, (2) assimilating, (3) 
organizing them there by building up a physical system. Life 
may be defined as the capability to give spontaneity to matter 
through the medium of heat.—Difference between vital and 
material forces. (1) The former is spontaneous, the latter 
inert; acting only as acted upon. (2) Material force produces 
effects in an ever progressing series, Life, effects in a recurring 
series ; shat is, the circumstances that cause a crystal to form 
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will perpetuate it, but the very same circumstances that cause 

a seed to germinate, cause it to mature and reproduce itself in 

endless succession. As to questions of spontaneous generation. 

The author calls attention to the fact that every scientific ex- 

periment thus far only emphasizes the doctrine of “ omne vivum 
ivo.” 

‘here are three forms of life. (1) Instinct. The earliest 
manifestation of life is in spontaneous movement of matter, 
matter instinct (thrust-into) with life. This is the highest 
endowment of vegetable kingdom. (2) Sentiency. In animal 
kingdom we find that the instinct of vegetables has been super- 
endowed with sense consciousness. The organism is built up 
by instinct aided and guided by conscious-perception. As no 
experiment has found the mineral begetting the vegetable, so 
no experiment has found the vegetable begetting the animal. 
The three kingdoms cannot be said, scientifically, to be evolved 
the one from the other, but they have been proved to stand in 
vital connection. (3) Psyche. This is the endowment of under- 
standing by which the whole field of sense is recollected and 
mede the object of reflective thought. “It is the faculty of 
scientific experiment. The Psyche is the reflex second life of 
sentiency. The chrysalis form of the old earthward observa- 
tion, floating with a lighter body and a finer movement in a purer 
and thinner atmosphere.” 

The Reason.—The understanding is the sphere of Empirical 
Science. Of it we may truly say: “ Nihil in intellectu quod 
non fuerit in sensu.” Reflective thought may accurately de- 
termine what experience is and what experience has been, but 
the whence and the whither are beyond its ken. The author 
shows that we do possess another and a higher faculty, for not 
only are these questions persistently asked but also answered ; 
answered often with even greater confidence than is given to 
the results of any experiment. This higher faculty is the 
Reason. Farther incontrovertible evidence is given under 
these three heads. (1) Reason is the only faculty that can “ in- 
duce” an efficient cause as standing under every event of 
experience. (2) Reason is the only faculty that can affirm 
pure space and time as the necessary condition for all place 
VOL. V. 50 
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and period. (3) Reason is the only faculty to which pure 
mathematics are possible. 

Thus the reality of such a faculty is put beyond question,— 
without it man could never attain necessary and universal 
truth, would never ask nor answer the question why. Man 
may doubt his senses—-may demand re-tria] for conclusions of 
reflective thought, but distrust his Reason he cannot. 

Philosophy.—This higher faculty lays the foundation of uni- 
versal Philosophy—for Human Reason in knowing itself to be 
finite and dependent knows a Reason higher than human, in 
whom it lives and moves and has its being. (1) Knows this 
Higher Reason as the sufficient and ultimate ground for the 
cause Human Reason has induced as standing back of events. 
(2) Knows that only such Higher Reason can account for the 
Space and Time of Human Reason. (3) Knows that in this 
Higher Reason alone is the complete system of common ex- 
perience ; for in no other way can laws of thought be laws of 
things save as things are divine thoughts to which reality has 
been given by divine will. 

Having thus established the reality of this faculty and its 
trustworthiness, the author notices briefly the three spheres of 
its activity. These are the Beautiful, the True, and the Good. 
These are defined as so many ways in which Reason can be 
revealed. Reason manifested in form = Beauty, in principle 
= Truth, in personality = the Good. In all the standard of 
criticism as the idea. An idea literally (etgo¢, idéa, ofda, wit, 
wise, wisdom, vision) is that whose vision makes us wise. It 
is a capability of Reason. Wisdom is thus the vision of ideas, 
or the insight of Reason into its own capabilities. The idea is 
not made, nor can it be possessed by an individual, i. e. in so 
far as an idea is ours and not equally another’s it ceases to be 
an idea. The idea is all perfect and universal. The proof that 
men everywhere recognize it as such is seen whenever they 
criticise or dispute. This shows that they consciously or un- 
consciously assume the same standard of appeal for all. There 
is no absurdity greater than that of denying such a common 
standard, for to justify such denial one must appeal to the very 
standard he denies. 

Genius.—In another part of the book it has been shown 
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that Fancy belongs to the faculty of Sense, and Imagination to 
Understanding ; it is here proved that Genius differs from these 
in being a large endowment of Reason. The varieties of 
Genius will correspond to the threefold way in which Reason 
is manifested, i, e., Genius is either Artist or Sage, or in the 
literal sense a Hero. The Sage may be either an Inductive, 
Productive, or Speculative Genius. 

But space forbids us to say more. No part of the whole 
work is more instructive or fascinating than these closing pages 
of the Intellect. We will attempt no analysis of the Suscepti- 
bility and Will. These sections have been greatly enriched 
in this edition, and in them as firm a foundation is laid for 
Morality and Religion as is laid in the Intellect for Philosophy. 

We most heartily commend this book to the public believ- 
ing that it will throw great light on all subjects of Modern 
Philosophie discussion. What to us seems one of its chief 
attractions is that its spirit is se ‘horoughly candid. Ié care- 
fully avoids all dogmatism, and strives to be only a guide, like 
the manuals we use in Chemistry. It is the Manual of Mental 
Analysis; forcing the student to make investigations for him- 
self. It simply teaches him how to listen to, and to voice the 
testimony of his own consciousness. We believe many a 
student will rise from the study of these pages, feeling that he 
is no longer in danger of being driven from his convictions by 
new theories no longer a “tenant of truth at will,” but that 
he now possesses a lease of truth that will hold so long as 
Reason rules. 
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Religious History of Italy. 


ArticLte V.—A CHAPTER IN THE RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY OF ITALY. 


THE letter by which Henri Di Campello, late canon of St. 
Peter’s church, at Rome, recently announced to Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, the highest ecclesiastic of the Basilica, his departure 
from the Romish Communion, has been copied into so many of 
our secular journals that it is well known to the Christian pub- 
lic. It may not be as well known that Campello’s reasons for 
this step, founded on his despair of ever inaugurating an honest 
reform in the Romish church, are based upon the results of 
long, patient but fruitless endeavors in the same direction by 
many honest workers for many years. The autobiography 
which Campello issued directly after his announcement of the 
step which he had taken, and which has been published in 
both German and English, was not quite satisfactory to many 
readers, in that it failed to give anything like a general résumé 
of the efforts which had been going on before his time to make 
a general reformation in the Romish echarch. Count Cam- 
pello’s step only assumes its true light and full meaning when 
we have followed his movements preceding this last step, and 
call to mind the reforms which his sound judgment attempted 
to introduce into the church. We shall limit ourselves to-day 
to this last subject, and condense for our readers the substance 
of a very full editorial by the editor of the “German Evangel- 
ical Journal,” of Bremen, who, as he says, has been watching 
intently for a whole generation all these Italian movements. 

Among the Italian people infidelity is very wide-spread, and 
the suspicion and even hate which they cherish toward the 
Italian priesthood has extended to the very church itself. 
This has come to pass, largely, from the uncompromising atti- 
tude which Pius IX. and his successor have assumed toward 
the constitution of the United Kingdom of Italy. The higher 
and middle classes are universally irreligious. They have an 
interest in questions pertaining to the church only so far as 
they relate to politics. They feel no personal interest in the 
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church whatever. The great bulk of the people in the lower 
walks of life understand very little of religious or political dis- 
cussions and care stil] less for them. From the foree of habit, 
strengthened by superstition, they keep up religious observan- 
ces. But they would turn in a minute against the papacy, if 
such a leader as Garibaldi would lift up the standard. In the 
priesthood, the Jesuits and their adherents carry on a double 
and determined warfare (1st) against political liberalism, (2d) 
against free thinking in religious matters, since the two go 
hand in hand. 

Most of the Italian priests spring from the lower classes, are 
trained in little seminaries under supervision of the bishops, 
without receiving any course of study worth mentioning. 
They have only one thing that they can do to earn their daily 
bread. They can say mass in the churches. They are con- 
scious of only one article of faith. They are sure that if they 
do not obey the bishop he can stop their saying mass, and so 
by one stroke of his pen take away their bread. Besides this 
crowd of incompetent priests and the swarms of Jesuits there is 
another and smaller class of the clergy, who are at once reli- 
gious and patriotic. They believe that the church should 
bring her religious interests into harmony with the national 
interests of Italy, and that she should show some such respect 
for the Italian people as christendom generally demands. And 
they believe that this must be done, if Italy is to be saved from 
infidelity, and the church from absolute collapse. However 
much these men may disagree on other topics their united con- 
viction is briefly expressed in the words which more than ten 
years ago an illustrious magnate of the Church used as the 
closing words of a sermon on the relationship of the Church to 
Italy : 

“In fine, Signori, O reforma, O rovina!” (In a word, gen- 
tlemen, reform or ruin!) Just as in these latest days at the 
hands of Curci and Campello, so for a generation have the 
ideas of reform, among this class of which I speak, been associ- 
ated, not with a scientific study of the old institutions, but 
with the living questions of to-day. They are occupied with 
practical topics, such as regulating the relationship of Church 
and State—the renunciation of temporal government by the 
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Pope—the controlling of the reactionary tendency of the spirit- 
ual courts as formulated in the syllabus, at least so far as 
political matters are concerned. 

In 1860, after the first great consolidation, societies were 
organized among the priests in middle Italy “for the mutual 
protection from the persecution of pope and bishop” of such 
as favor Italy, the king, and the constitution. At first these 
societies were shielded by the government. Soon, however, 
they were left without support, and the Romish cry began to 
resound, “ You are violating Cavour’s maxim—‘A free Church 
for a free State,’ if you protect these rebels against the 
Church.” 

So by threats of churchly censure these societies were com- 
pelled to dissolve. In Naples, in 1861, a like association took 
place under the name “Unicn of Liberal Italian Clergy.” 
The original programme contained a reconciliation of the 
Church with Italy on the basis of renunciation of the temporal 
power by the pope, and there was talk of several reforms 
within the pale of the church. The society’s organ was “La 
Colonna di Fuoco”—(The Pillar of Fire), the name of which 
called to mind the leading of the children of Israel through the 
desert. In it the following demands were advocated : 

I. The Church should be restored to its early Christian form. 

If. Bible reading should be freely permitted. 

III. Enforced celibacy should be done away. 

Some other demands of like character were also suggested. 

The arch-bishop of Naples interdicted the members of this 
society from preaching. The bishop, Caputo Von Arriano, 
who was the honored president of the Union, opened to them 
the churches which he had under his own special jurisdiction 
as “Chaplain of the two Sicilies.” These churches were only 
seven in number. The services held in these churches, and 
especially such as were held by the young Dominican Luigi 
Prota, were largely attended. In the summer of 1862 the 


Union forwarded to the pope a petition with many signatures, 
in which the demand was made not only that he should resign 


his temporal vower, but also his spiritual autocracy, and that 
he should prepare the way for a general reform in the charch. 
The death of Bishop Caputo took place on the 6th of Septem- 
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ber following. By order of Pius IX. three bishops visited him 
while he was lying on his death-bed, to induce him to recant. 
He remained steadfast, although they threatened to withhold 
from him the sacrament for the dying. At the very last, how- 
ever, one of the popish envoys relented and administered the 
final consolation of the Church. This was Bishop Mucedalo, 
of Conveosano, who also died in a short time. The Union 
soon came to an end through the energetic action of the spir- 
itual courts at the hands of the bishops. But the deliberate 
opposition which was developed by the conflict before the 
court naturally developed a wider and sharper antagonism. 
The active portion of the Union became thoroughly radical. 

The Dominican, Luigi Prota, with whose name and charac- 
ter we are already acquainted, in the “ Emancipatore Catho- 
lico,” a journal established by him at Naples, took sides in 
December, 1869, with an “opposing convention” of free- 
thinkers which met in Naples, and his paper ceased to be an 
organ of churchly reform. 

In the same year in which the Neapolitans sent their peti- 
tion to the pope, the then famous ex-jesuit, Passaglia, secured 
9,000 signatures to another petition of like import. But in 
consequence of a threat of suspension and excommunication, 
most of the subscribers to this document withdrew their signa- 
tures and the movement fell to the ground. In the year 1854 
Passaglia put forth three well-written volumes in support of 
the doctrine of the “Immaculate Conception.” Three years 
after he was compelled to flee from Rome to Turin to escape 
punishment for writing a pamphlet against the temporal 
power of the pope. Passaglia was appointed Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, at Turin, and also Member of Parliament. 
He coutinued his opposition to the exercise of temporal power 
by the spiritual courts in his journal, the “ Mediatore,” until 
1866. Since that time he has passed out of sight, except that 
in 1867 he espoused the cause of Cardinal Girolamo, an advo- 
cate of the same good reform, but who was persecuted until 
death came to his relief. To-day the ex-Jesuit Curci is a 
“ Passaglia redivivus,” notwithstanding his temporary sabmis- 
sion. 

The idea of reformation produced in northern and middle 
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Italy several noteworthy publications at an early date. In 
1861, Dr. Pietro Emilio Tiboni published a pamphlet on the 
“ Secularization of the Bible,” demanding that the restriction 
on bible-reading be taken away. He made the same demand 
at Breschia, in 1870, in a widely-published discourse entitled, 
“The relation of Italy to the Bible.” 

In consequence of his first article he was removed from his 
position as head of the seminary which he had superintended 
for twenty years. His office as canon was graciously spared 
him. Tiboni was sprung from an honored family and was 
recognized as one of the most highly gifted and thoroughly 
educated among the clergy. 

In the year 1861, Eusebio Reali, the clerical professor of 
legal philososphy at Siena, in connection with Cardinal d’ 
Andrea and the Hon. Francesco Liverani, published a pam- 
phlet on “The Papal Courts and the Jesuits,” and in 1867 
another on “Reform in the School System,” and one on 
“Church and State.” Reali bad formerly been canon of the 
Lateron Basilica, but had been obliged to leave Rome some 
time previous to this, on accouut of a spirited conflict with the 
Jesuits. Liverani had been, like Campello, a pupil of the 
Ecclesiastical Academy, at Nobili, the training school for 
diplomatic prelates; and he had also been canon at Maria 
Maggiore. As such he wrote a book on “The Papacy, the 
7 Empire, and the Kingdom of Italy.” On account of this book 
he was deposed and excommunicated. On the whole it is a 
bad book. For example, he speaks of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, above mentioned, which was mostly patronized by 
the nobility: 

“You can hear from the lips of these young lords, who are 
designed to occupy the highest places in Church and State, 
such oatis and blasphemies as are current in a grog-shop. 
Whole nights are spent in gambling and the playing is only 
interrupted by rough speeches and shameless stories.” 

Still more repulsive is what he has to say about his brother 
canons; their hatred and quarreling, the frauds practiced by 
them, their behavior in church, their cursing and blasphemy 
even while they are conducting divine service; their ridicu- 
lous performances with the host (the consecrated bread), and 
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things like these. Coming out of the church, and even in the 
choir seats, they would dispute loudly about the lucky num- 
bers of lottery tickets, found ir their dream-books and cabal- 
istic tables, which they not intrequently took with them in 
their prayer books. Where Liverani, the popish house-pre- 
late, and apostolical prothonotary, has finally pitched his tent, 
we cannot say. Some say that he has become so thoroughly 
embittered that he pays no more attention to churchly ques- 
tions. Others say that through the influence of the ecclesias- 
tical courts he has crawled back into the fold. Perhaps they 
are both true. 

Filippo Parfetti is another man who has efficiently propaga- 
ted ideas of reform among Italian scholars. He was formerly 
secretary to one of the Cardinals, then university librarian at 
Rome, and finally professor at Perugia. He is the author of 
several pamphlets—‘The New Attitude of the Papacy,” 
“ Recollections of Rome,” “ The Clergy and the State,” etc., ete. 

Peter Mangini has less learning than those I have men- 
tioned, but is more popular and more vehement. He has 
written several pamphlets against the Ultramontanes. He was 
for thirty-five years pastor at Oggebbio, on the Lake Maggiore. 
He refused to obey a citation to appear at Rome, where his 
books had been condemned and placed on the Index Expurga- 
torius. For this refusal he was excommunicated. The Italian 
government refused to concur in this sentence, and Mangini 
remained pastor for two years longer. He was afterwards pro- 
moted to a government office, but still kept his pastorate, dis- 
charging his duties there through an assistant. 

Among the laity, Terenzio Mamiani deserves special men- 
tion. Between 1850 and 1860 he was a representative of the 
papal government. He then became a leader in the Italian 
school system under Cavour. He published a pamphlet on 
“Ttalian Regeneration,” in which he indicated the best results 
as likely to come from the separation of Church and State. 
“ Romanism,” so he wrote to an American clergyman, residing 
at Florence, “has accomplished three deplorable results in 
Italy. It has produced superstition among the lower classes, 
indifference among the middle classes, and infidelity among 
the greater portion of the thinkers and writers. The first 
thing which is necessary to make a reform possible in the 
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Roman Catholic Church is the overthrow of the political power 
of the pope. And Providence indicates to us that this great 
blessing is happily on the way.” 

The friends of reform in Italy have found since 1864 an 
organ of expression, and a center of development in “The 
Examiner,” a magazine published at Florence. The publication 
of this was andertaken by a very accomplished and honored 
layman, Professor Stanislaus Bianciardi, the author of a his- 
tory of the papacy. The magazine found many readers and 
contributors among the clergy. Reali, Mangini, and Cardinal 
d’Andrea contributed to its columns. Most of the writers, 
however, were anonymous. An article, which appeared in 
June, 1865, went to the extreme limit in demands for reform. 
It could only be satisfied with the following concessions: 

I. The laity shall have power to choose their own pastors 
and provide for the current expenses of each individual church. 

II. The pastors and laity shall elect their own bishops, sub- 
ject to the approval of the crown. 

III. The bishops and metropolitans shall have their old 
rights restored, ard their present servile dependence upon the 
pope, and their oath of allegiance to him shall be abolished. 

IV. The requirement of celibacy among the clergy shall be 
abolished. 

V. The Holy Scriptures shall be put in the hands of the 
laity without any restriction. 

VI. Religious services shall be held in the mother.tongue. 

VIL. Auricular confession shall be permissible but not obli- 
gatory. 

VIII. The sacrament shall be administered in both forms. 

Little by little, however, during these later years, the sup- 
porters of “ The Examiner” have retreated from their position 
as advocates of reform, and it is now the organ of the «most 
conservative objectors to the papacy. The paper, “Christian 
Unity,” established by Mangini as an opponent to Magotti’s 
“ Catholic Unity,” at Turin, was not very long lived. “The 
Examiner” had about 1200 subscribers, mostly in Lombardy 
and Naples. Venetia and Lombardy ranked next. It had 
almost no support in the old “States of the Church.” 

The bishops of Brescia and Treviso, in consequence of 
orders from Rome, had forbidden the reading of “The Exam- 
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iner.” The journal had played quite a part in Cardinal d’An- 
drea’s “History of Christ’s Sufferings,” a curious polemic 
which many still remember. Through his previous efforts 
after church reform, and through his present attitude in ques- 
tions bearing on the relation of the church to politics, and reli- 
gion to science, the Cardinal was to the Jesuits a constant 
thorn in the side. In 1864 he went back to Naples. He 
refused to obey the order to return until in 1866 he was dis- 
missed from his diocese Sabina, and his primacy over the 
Abbey at Subiaco, and in 1867 his Cardinal’s hat was taken 
away from him. He came back and tendered his submission 
to the pope in 1868, and died some four months afterward. 
He was compelled to sign his name to the statement that he 
was sorry for the wrong he had done through his codperation 
with “The Examiner.” Damaging as this enforced declara- 
tion was to the magazine, it saffered further loss by the death, 
in 1868, in speedy succession, of its earnest publisher, Pro- 
fessor Bianciardi, and his efficient coadjutors, Prior Bruno 
Bianchi, and Canon Reali. 

The publication was assumed by one of Bianciardi’s sons, on 
the thorough guaranty of ten or fifteen of the clergy. So the 
“Examiner” has held on its way, outliving other reform 
journals such as the “Fra Paoli Sarpi,” at Venice, and the 
“Catholic Emancipator,” at Naples. The reason why these 
journals failed to survive is because nobody outside of the 
most thoroughly educated clergy were really interested in 
reform. Exception might be made in favor of a handful of 
the most thoroughly faithful among the laity, who believed 
that reform was the ultimate hope to prevent all the think- 
ing class from falling into remediless infidelity. Among this 
number are Marquis Carlo Guerieri, Gonzaga of Mantua; 
Senator Altieri, of Rome; Count Ottavio Tasco, of Bergamo; 
Senators Scitto Piuto, of Turin, and Dr. Pantaleoni, and the 
former Deputy Andrea Moretti, of Brembana, etc., etc. 

Since the great majority of the middle classes, as represented 
by the public press, look upon all these efforts with simple 
scorn, judging by the experience of past reformers in the 
Catholic Church, Campello must expect a bitter experience. 
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We can only read in the public prints what is openly printed : 
but Ex-father Curci and Ex-canon Campello have given us in 
their books published in 1881, interesting glimpses of their 
supporters. Curci speaks of four “ distinguished ecclesiastics ” 
whe secretly welcome his book into their homes. (The book 
has been condemned by the papal authorities, and so cannot 
lawfully be read or kept.) And he adds that he knows where 
to find more than forty of them, although not one was held 
openly. As to what Campello has to say in the matter, we 
quote his own words, taken from chapters xviii., xix., and xx, : 


‘*Nothing can be more destructive to the strongest faith, than when 
one revelation after another contradicts what has been given before, 
under pretense of disabusing the minds of the people. Through just 
such deliverances has my faith in the divine character of the Papacy 
been undermined and broken down. To the high church dignitaries I 
have never paid court; but I have cherished the friendship of some few 
learned, pious priests, who were looked down upon by the proud the- 
ocracy, and treated almost like scabby sheep. In the companionship of 
their beloved books, they lived truly like Eremites. God be praised, the 
number of such noble souls in Italy is not few, and even Rome itself 
has little attraction for them. Armed with resignation to the will of 
God, they hope undismayed for better times, and also for a wholesome 
reformation in the church at the hands of the authority which God has 
established there. The fact that corruption has long existed in the 
papacy by no means weakens their hope. It is mostly old and sorrow- 
burdened folk who spend their strength in sighing: ‘Would to God I 
were twenty years younger.’ 

‘*When the event of the 20th of September, 1870, the incoming of the 
Italians was imminent, then the aspirations in the hearts of these men 
and their companions breathed forth with greater fullness. Then for 
sake of kingship over these clods, for the preservation of this rgbbery 
perpetrated on Christendom, religion and fatherland, the holiest of all 
things, were put in peril. . . . . “Since the 20th of September, 
1870, the national government has done everything to be at peace with 
the dispossessed papacy, and live harmoniously with them ; but thus far 
in vain. 

‘*It was the middle of the year ’70, when I visited many of my Erem- 
ite friends. They as well as myself felt the need of interchange of 
thought. They still believed that the reformation of the papacy would 
come to pass. But when? ‘At the time,’ said one of them, ‘when the 
waves of the politico-religious flood threaten to break above the top of 
the popish tiara.’ 

‘The memory of the things which took place behind the scenes at the 
time of the Council, moved our anchorites very deeply, for they were 
more or less in sympathy with the intrigues devised to help forward the 
longed-for results, There has been a thick volume of indisputable doc- 
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uments collected on this subject. In these the good anchorites gave 
forth utterances upon the beauty and good desert of Catholicism in the 
romantic style of a Chateaubriand. They spoke of the Roman bishop’s 
Primacy in love and honor, in the honeyed accents of a Rosmini. They 
gloried over the apostolic chair as the center of unity and the glory of 
Italy in the patriotic style of Gioberti. But to me it kept constantly 
becoming clearer that in the papacy we had before us a gigantic human 
creation; very serviceable, indeed, for the preservation of a priestly 
caste; and not without value fora half popish Rome, at once the seat 
of royalty and the center of the Catholic world. But more than this it 
was not. By their discourses, without noticing or comprehending the 
fact, my recluses made me an ‘old-catholic,’ or what Pope Pius IX. was 
pleased to call a ‘new heretic.’ 

*‘Now came interchanges of thought among the Eremites. Day by 
day I went about among them and urged them to action. They listened 
to me with pale, wry faces and wrinkled brows. ‘But, my friend,’ said 
one of them to me, ‘you are mad! How can you advise us old folks to 
do any such thing? We have no longer the strength to provoke the 
thunderbolts of the Vatican. We stand close in front of the tomb, and 
ought to go down in peace with God and man.’ The final refrain of all 
was: ‘We are Catholics and ought to remain so. The most earnest 
wish of our hearts is that the needed reforms in church life should take 
place: but they should come through the pope, the man chosen for that 
very purpose.’ 

“‘These words stood in direct contradiction to all their previous 
theories. But their final decision, as I readily understood, was not 
the expression of a riper conviction, but rather the offspring of senile 
fear. ‘Very well,’ said I to them, ‘if you believe that the pope must 
execute these reforms we must make the right kind of a pope.’ I 
remembered how the clergy and people of Rome had elected their own 
bishop for 1200 years, until by a stroke of his pen Alexander ITI. took 
this right away from them and gave it to his cardinals—his creatures— 
a class of prelates that has no foundation in the Apostolic hierarchy. 
The Eremites wanted me to put my plan, and the steps by which it 
might be accomplished, into their hands in black and white, so that 
they could carefully review it. With great circumspection I had the 
programme printed, under the title: ‘The Catholic Italian Union, for 
Regaining the Old Rights of Christianity, especially by the Roman 
People.’ Although its consideration awakened many scruples, and 
many serious difficulties were foreseen in the way of attaining the 
ends desired, still the project found many ecclesiastics who favored it. 
Among these were four who were specially illustrious for their learn- 
ing, for their holy lives, and their high positions in the church. 

“The society had only been in existence a few months when one 
morning one of the Liberal newspapers in Rome advertised the world 
of its existence, adding to their notice some derogatory and contemptu- 
ous remarks. ‘We have,’ said the journal, ‘already, without the per- 
mission of a double vote, in the “‘ prisoner of the Vatican,” pope enough 
for Rome and Italy: and, indeed, he is one teo many,’ etc., etc. The 
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other liberal papers followed in the same tone. Not one of them had a 
kindly word for the undertaking. The pope and Vicar-general were 
straightway on hand with their excommunication. Within two days 
from that time the members of the society could read in all good church 
papers the pope’s bull, counseling them to come repentant and receive 
absolution. I must say, however, to the praise of my stout-hearted 
Eremites, that not one of them—I do not know of a single one—was 
induced to recant. They probably received at the hands of each other 
such absolution as they deemed necessary. 

‘“*I learned from the reception which my proposition received at the 
hands of the liberal press, that a pope, even though he were chosen in 
the old time Christian way by the vote of the clergy and people, would 
be received by the greater portion of the thoughtful Italian people like 
an antediluvian magnate thrust up into the light of day from the 
bottom of a troubled sea, and not as a creation, suited to the needs of 


the present day.” 

We must here break off Campello’s interesting narrative. 
Although about the time his book was printed a change 
was made in the occupant of the papal chair, “the director of 
the orchestra was changed, the music continued the same.” 
Leo XIII. proved himself more bitter in persecution than Pius 
IX. had been. Pius had been content with excommunicating 
in a lump the members of Campello’s society; Leo “let loose 
his hounds to follow up their trail.” Campello found no rest 
from the persecutions of the Vicar-general, and the cardinal 
arch-priesthood of St. Peter's, until he threatened them with 
civil prosecution. 

In view of the secret machinations constantly going on in 
the Roman camp to favor the restoration of the pope’s temporal 
power, it is interesting to read Campello’s opinion of the night 
of the 13th of July, at the time of the removal of the remains 
of Pope Pius IX. from the Vatican to his final resting place. 
“This tumult,” he writes, “was planned long befere and 
gotten up intentionally by the ‘Zealots’ of the ‘Society for 
Advancing Catholic Interests.’ It was an intentional, deliber- 
ate fraud. The spiritual authorities were duly informed that 
the body might be transported with all peace and quietness, 
But they expected that the 4000 torches in the hands of 4000 
fanatics would be considered as a political demonstration, and 
met by the government of Rome as such. They pretended 
that an insult to the Pope’s body was the cause of what was 
only a part of the plan. The Allocution delivered by the 
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Pope Leo on the occurrence, and also the diplomatic circular 
letter issued by Cardinal Jacobini, the Secretary of State, were 
composed of falsehoods, designed to stir up the European pow- 
ers to interference with the Italian government. Because that 
government has wiped off of the map the spot once represent- 
ing the Papal States, it was planned that it should at least be 
bombarded by diplomatic scribbling. More than this the 
imbeciles did not really expect.” 

The following letter from Rome, dated April 22, 1882, gives 
the latest advices as to Campello’s relationship to the evangeli- 
cal faith: 


‘*You desire to know what evangelical circles here think about Cam- 
pello and his newspaper ‘Il Labaro.’ I can teil you in a few words. 
Outwardly, Campello is in our eyes an old-Catholic. He is a man, who, 
since his entrance into the Methodist church, has not been able to divest 
himself of the false ecclesiastical idea of the ‘una sancta:’ an idea that 
his been ingrained into his very being from his early youth. He has 
therefore gradually separated himself from the Methodists, and come 
into affiliation with Pére Hyacinth and his theories. 

‘*Campello like Hyacinth wants to be a Catholic: without papacy, to 
be sure, and without the hierarchical system; without heartless ceremo- 
nials, and without hostility to the modern State, or modern society:— 
in fine a Catholic after the approved form. He takes this course 
(Campello admits it in so many words), that he may not through mem- 
bership in a Sect (as he calls Protestantism, and the several Protestant 
communions) lose membership in the ‘one’ church. It is plain to be 
seen that Count Campello’s idea of the ‘Christian Church’ is very indis- 
tinct. He declares himself free from the ‘one’ church, but still wants 
to belong to it: for he surely ought to know as much as this that the 
Papal church styles itself both the Romish church, and the Catholic 
church. Indeed he says himself, in his Biography, that in 1870 a Jesuit 
told him that it was the intention, if the Council had not adjourned, to 
add, in the third Article of the Apostles’ Creed, to ‘unam, sanctam, 
catholicam,’ the word ‘Romanam.’ Campello has never yet gotten the 
fundamental idea of evangelical truth. He has been so constantly 
engaged in open discussion that he has had no time to rest down upon 
the deep verities of his new position, and learn the central thought of 
all Bible truth. The papers report that he has now sent a letter to Pére 
Hyacinth (published by the French journal ‘Le Temps’), in which he 
squarely denies—and this, if true, casts a baleful light upon the moral 
character of the Ex-canon of ‘the first church in the world’—that he 
has never gone over to the Methodists. The letter has of course stirred 
up very painful feelings among the Evangelicals here, which have by 
no means subsided since Professor Sanna, the pastor of the Methodist 
church in Piazza Poli, has printed an open letter in the ‘Italia Evan- 
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gelica,’ in which he frankly and openly declares that the professed 
statement of Campello in that letter is an untruth:—that he cannot 
believe that the former priest and Count would ever have written such 
a thing:—that he is inclined to believe the whole thing apocryphal. 
What answer will Campello make to it? 

“The contents of the journal ‘Il Labaro’ (The Banner of the Cross) 
which he has published for the last four weeks have been rather 
political and social than religious or churchly. The articles which 
Campello himself writes must be characterized as mediocre and rather 
superficial. One article has a clear ring, where he declares that the 
terms of peace between the Quirinal and the Vatican must be in the 
interest of the Fatherland else this last cannot prosper. ‘We are per- 
suaded through and through,’ writes Campello in ‘Labaro,’ ‘that faith 
in the pure catholic religion [‘why not say christian? says our corre- 
spondent] can go hand in hand with love for Fatherland. Yes, without 
religion (Roman Catholic?) there can not exist such a thing as a good 
citizen.’ 

‘‘Rumor says that Campello is now a fast friend with the American 
Anglicans here, and may be ere long a communicant in that church. 
A little while ago it was supposed that Catholic magnates in Rome, 
who did not belong to the ‘Irreconcilables’ had furnished Campello the 
means to sustain his high priced (because daily) newspaper; in the 
expectation that through this literary enterprise he would stir up the 
clergy, and the indifferent multitude, against the intolerable rule of 
the Jesuits. But now it is known as a fact that Dr. Nevin, the 
Fpiscopal Rector here, brought the funds from America. 

‘*‘Campellini’s mission among the soldiers deserves all praise and 
support even from foreign lands. We are personally acquainted with 
the conductor of this mission and know his work and its results and 


commend it gladly and with assurance.” 


The above letter speaks for itself, and only repeats the pages 
of history showing how hard it is for reformation to come at 
the hands of those who have been educated under old super- 
stitions. ‘The hope for Italy lies in the young. It is to be 
hoped that the work of the Evangelical Bible Schools may be 
so fully and heartily sustained in this generation, that the fun- 
damental questions of our Christianity may not be unknown 
problems to the next generation. 
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Tue Basques. 


THE French Basque Country, and “las Provincias Vascon- 
gadas ” do not possess the grand beauty of the Alps, or of the 
eastern and central Pyrénées. In winter their climate cannot 
rival that of the south of Spain, of Italy, of Algiers, or of 
Kgypt, and during the brief summer season the tourist prefers 
the high plateaux of Switzerland, the Northern Seas, the 
Highlands of Scotland, or of Norway; but where shall we find 
a country in which during all the year one may live as com- 
fortably and agreeably? The cold of winter is never to be 
feared, and the summer heat never becomes insupportable, 
while on the coast the sea breeze always brings a delicious 
freshness. In the country the greatly varied surface serves to 
temper the sun’s ardor, while the massive mountains afford 
shelter against the icy winds which sweep the plains of Castile 
during the winter season. 

So much for the climate and the country. We need not ask 
for the snows or the sparkling glaciers of the Alps, with their 
giddy precipices from which plunge vapory waterfalls, or for 
mirroring lakes, for these are almost entirely wanting; but the 
mountains are of just sufficient altitude to form a frame of 
most charming proportions for the valleys that lie at their feet. 
The sea, whose waves break along its shore, is one of the most 
beautiful in the world. In color it is not dark and sombre 
like the Channel or the North Sea, but is as clear and blue as 
the sky which is reflected in its depths. The streams of the 
Basque country, small, and of little use for navigation, yield to 
none of other lands in their picturesque beauty. The traveler 
who will follow their borders, sometimes lost at the bottom of 
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a valley, far from highway or village, sees them, now with their 
waters sleeping in the deep gorges, at the foot of vertical cliffs, 
and now bursting forth in pearly foam against the rocks that 
oppose their passage, rushing like an arrow through a narrow 
cleft, to spread out gently over laughing meadows, and among 
thickets of young oaks, to seek there the repose they will no 
longer know when once they are lost in the ebb and flow of 
the restless ocean. It is a land for the artist to revel in, 
abounding in picturesque situations; the architecture of its old 
farm houses and rustic “chateaux ” is of a style more original 
than can be found any where else in France. The houses 
resemble, at a distance, Swiss chalets, but less conventional in 
design. The walls are supported by immensely solid buttresses, 
over which hang the far projecting roofs, almost always of 
unequal slope. Around the upper story is a broad gallery 
always open to the sun. What a contrast to the hamlets and 
villages of the north! A Basque commune is generally made 
up of isolated habitations dotted along the hillside, and one is 
often obliged to ask, where to find the village, the center of so 
many thinly scattered houses. There are few countries more 
truly sylvan than the interior of the “ Pays Basque,” and it 
would be hard to find sea-side resorts more charming than 
those which are scattered along its shore from Biarritz to 
Bilbao, rivaling each other in grace and beauty. 

The French and Spanish Basques are but the-remains of a 
nation, “un peuple qui s’en va.”"* The ancient writers speak 
of the Vascons and the Vacccei as extending to the east and 
south much farther than they do at the present day. Their 
latest descendants occupy in France but the arrondissements 
of Bayonne, Mauleon, and Oloron. In Spain they form the 
population of several cantons of Navarre, all of Guipuzcoa, 
the greater part of la Viscaya, and the north of Alava; these 
last three provinces, “las provincias Vascongadas,” have been 
for many years united to the Spanish monarchy; but with a 
language, internal administration, and manners entirely differ- 
ent. In France the line of demarcation between those who 
speak the Euskara and the Béarnais is still clearly defined, and 
the house is pointed out which has been considered for centu- 


* Eliseé Reclus. Revue de Deux Mondes. 
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ries to mark the limit at which the Escualdun ceases to be 
spoken. There scarcely exists any intermediate zone in which 
the two languages are used indifferently, or by one part only 
of the people of the country. It is no longer so in Spain, 
where along a broad frontier band both tongues are equally in 
use. At certain advanced points where fifty years ago the 
Basque reigned alone, no one understands it at the present day. 
On this side the Pyrénées the present generation will witness 
the accomplishment of a similar change: all the children are 
learning French in the schools, and it is now very rarely that 
in passing through a village, even the most remote, you cannot 
find some one to answer your questions. Here, where political 
passion is not interested to preserve the Euskarian language, it 
will disappear from the soil more quickly even than beyond 
the mountains. The inhabitants of la Soule, and of Labourd, 
love the Basque as their mother tongue, and find in it shades 
of meaning which cannot be rerdered by the French. Every 
where that it prevails the people feel themselves as it weré “en 
famille,” with a language of their own which the stranger does 
not understand. But these sentimental considerations will 
hardly hold their ground before the exigencies of administra- 
tion, the necessity of rendering more easy their commerce with 
the neighboring peoples, and the material needs of daily life. 

It is estimated that the number of persons in Europe speak- 
ing the Escuara is about six hundred thousand; of this num- 
ber one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty thous- 
and inhabit France, and four hundred and fifty thousand, 
Spain; while thousands of Basque emigrants are established in 
South America, divided for the most part between the Argen- 
tine and Oriental Republics. But the language, like the nation 
itself, is only the remnant of what it once was; and even this 
remnant is divided into eight principal dialects: the Labourdin, 
the Souletin, the Bas-Navarrais Oriental, and the Bas-Navar- 
rais Occidental in France; in Spain the Bas-Navarrais of the 
North, the Bas Navarrais of the South, the Guipuzcoan, and 
the Viscayan. Most admirable geographical charts have been 
prepared by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, where he has indicated 
by divisions even the sub-dialects. 

The population of the Basque country is one of the finest in 
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Europe, and though its language indicates an origin probably 
non-Aryan, it yields in no way in nobility of bearing and regu- 
larity of features, to the finest types of the Indo-European 
rac. I have already spoken of the physical characteristics of 
the Basque skulls. ‘I'he Escualdunes are in general of medium 
height, tall rather than short, graceful, slender, vigorous, and 
of astonishing agility. In foot races, and in the dance, they 
have no rivals, and it would be hard to find better walkers. 
They are much given to athletic exercises, and the muscular 
strength of the women is often far beyond what would be 
expected from the delicate elegance of their figures. The 
favorite amusement of the Basques is the “jeu de paume,” or 
tennis, of which three distinct varieties are known; the ball 
used is far heavier than that usec in other countries, and 
requires no less of vigor than of suppleness to drive it the 
required distance. They should be seen at one of their grand 
games of “ pelote a la longue ;” especially when the game has 
an international character, and takes place between the French 
and Spanish Basques. They amuse themselves also with 
throwing the iron bar (la palenka), with leaping, and in fencing 
bouts with an iron shod cudgel (le mokila.) 

As with the ancient Greeks, the dance is held in high esteem, 
and carried out with a singular seriousness, especially by the 
men. It is no simple distraction, or youthful amusement, but 
a manly exercise, a just occasion for pride on the part of those 
who excel in it. Each step is regulated, each gesture deter- 
mined in advance, while villages and cantons dispute the glory 
of possessing the most accomplished dancers. At the end of 
one of their “ pastorales,”—a word I will explain directly—the 
actors put up at auction, and sell for good hard meney to rep- 
resentatives of the neighboring communes, the right to appear 
first on the platform, in order to begin there the Basque leap, 
the favorite dance of the French Escualdunes, with that of the 
“Satans,” and a variety of the Aragonese jota. The Spanish 
Basques prefer the Ezpata Danza, or the sword dance, the Aur- 
rescu or Zorzico, and other solemn measures in usage at local 
fétes. The most ancient dances, the Saut Basque and the Ezpata 
Danza for example, are executed by men. Women figure only 
in those of which the origin is more recent. 
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But even while so passionately attached to all bodily exer- 
cises, the Basque, though he may be able neither to read nor 
write, and is confined to his mother tongue, is by no means 
abandoned to complete ignorance. He possesses both literary 
and artistic tastes, and though for him printed verse is a closed 
book, he is at the same time a poet and a rhapsodist; he im- 
provises in verse, he knows by heart songs without end, and 
his memory is charged with tales and legends. Still more, the 
Pays Basque is one of the rare countries where the popular 
theater of the middle ages has been continued without inter- 
ruption even to our own day. In Brittany it is almost un- 
known. Every ten years the “ Passionspiel ” is represented in 
Bavaria before an immense audience of foreigners, but the 
drama of Oberammergau is rather a work of devotion, a relig- 
ious ceremony, than a popular diversion. On the contrary, in 
the villages of la Soule the theater may be considered as the 
most popular of amusements; while the “ pastorales,” and 
above all the “ Tragédies” are played each year at the*great 
fétes of spring and summer. Nothing can be more primitive 
than the stage. Built in the open air, on the public square, it 
is composed simply of plank placed on rows of casks; at the 
further end a linen curtain; on the right, the entrance of the 
“good” (the blues); on the left that of the “wicked” (the 
reds); an image of wood represents “the heathen idol,” while 
two or three native musicians form the orchestra. The scenes, 
drawn from the Bible or the Lives of the Saints, or may be 
from tale or legend of popular French literature, have been put 
into verse by the school teacher or poet of the neighborhood. 
But—and in this often consists all the originality of the Euska- 
rian drama,—care has always been taken to introduce a chorus 
of “Satans,” as well as a “ King of the Turks,” with his con- 
federates. The whole piece, recited in monotone, accompanied 
by slow and solemn music for the good, and by a more and 
more accelerated measure for the wicked, is ended invariably 
by an air and dance of Satans, who maintain the principal part 
in every Basque pastorale. The tragedy numbers from three 
to seven thousand verses in rhyme, and sometimes requires not 
less than nine hours for its complete representation; but in 
these degenerate times it must be said that a considerable 
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“eutting” takes place. The parts are numerous, rarely. less 
than twelve, and may reach as high as sixty. But how shall 
we describe the anomalous mixture of different elements which 
enter into the costume of the actors? Faded uniforms, bor- 
rowed from some customs officer or retired gendarme, the cast- 
off clothing of some lyceum student, or the official dress of the 
sub-Prefect, contrast with velvet breeches, and skirts of a past 
Paris fashion; while the crown of red tinsel, surmounted by 
plumes and artificial flowers, the handy work of the village 
dressmaker, sparkles beside the crush hat. The costume of the 
Satans, made according to the ancient tradition of the country, 
is always very handsome. At the corners of the platform four 
improvised constables armed with old flint lock muskets, main- 
tain order among the audience, and fire a volley whenever a 
hero falls, or a battle takes place. The swords, or rather the 
canes which take their place, strike one another in the combats 
in time to an air played by the orchestra. A white cloth, rolled 
up at one corner of the stage, and hastily spread out on the 
floor at the moment of the frequenv catastrophes of a tragedy, 
serves to receive the dead, and to preserve from dust the band 
some uniforms loaned for the occasion. 

Each part is learned by heart, often by persons who do not 
know how to read, and the task of fixing it securely in the 
brain occupies the long winter evenings of the farm. At the 
representations the sexes are never mixed, and generally the 
tragedy is played by men only, occasionally by young girls. 
As everywhere before the seventeenth century, the female 
parts are admirably filled by young boys, while the girls suc- 
ceed by no means so well when armed with the sabre of the 
hero, 

The Basques celebrate the carnival by masquerades or chari- 
varis, a sort of pantomime, or dramatic procession in which the 
men represent different animals, or typical characters of the 
country. In these are preserved with their proper music, the 
traditional dances, dances which call forth the strength and 
agility of ancles for which the Canton is renowned. The 
most famous are the horse dance (zabalgain), and the bear 
dance (hartza); the first of which is well worth being seen. 

After the pastorales and the masquerades come the poetic 
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contests, where not only are prizes awarded to the best poems 
composed in advance by the rivals, but where the improvisa- 
tors or coplagari strive as to who shall the best or most quickly 
produce a series of verses on a given subject. Their language 
lends itself marvelously to all sorts of rhymes, of which they 
will pile up twenty or thirty on the same termination. With 
this we have all, that with a few books of devotion, and the 
sermons of the church, formerly constituted the literary life of 
the Basques, and satisfied their intellectual tastes. . 

At the present day regular instruction is being more and 
more extended, and the Escualdunes are entering into the 
great current of European science. The Basque children have 
quick and receptive minds, and they learn with a surprising 
facility, but they rarely go beyond a certain limit. Many 
Vizeayan names are found among the poets and dramatists of 
Spain, but excepting Ercilla, author of “ Araucanie,” no one 
stands at the head of his contemporaries; and it is the same 
for the various branches of science, and especially for naviga- 
tion. They make active, intelligent, and intrepid sailors; a 
Basque, El Cano being the only survivor of the officers of 
Magellan, the first to circumnavigate the globe: “ primus me 
circumdedisti” on a globe, are the arms of kis family. Con- 
spicuously brave, excellent soldiers, they rarely possess mili- 
tary genius; furnishing admirable officers to the fleets of 
France and Spain, and to the armies good brigade commanders ; 
no one of them has yet arrived at the supreme command. 
Marshall Harispe, Zumalacarreguy in the first Carlist war, and 
Admiral Jauréguiberry in the campaign of 1870-71, are 
almost the only ones who have acquired any European reputa- 
tion. 

There are, however, two great facts, or more properly speak- 
ing institutions to be laid to the credit of the Basques: by 
the first they are bound to the general activity of the world, 
and have exercised, and still exercise a powerful influence; in 
the second they have shown a practical genius worthy of uni- 
versal commendation ;—I refer to Jesuitism, and the local ad- 
ministration of their “fueros.” 

In whatever light we may view it, Jesuitism will always 
remain an essential product of the Basque mind and character, 
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of which Ignatius Loyola and Francois Xavier were types par 
excellence. The second possessed in the highest degree the 
personal charm which is so often found among the young men 
of the country; while the mysticism of the first, his power of 
absorption in an idea, are still common among them. The 
only characteristic of their poetry at all distinctive is the fre- 
quent use of allegory, a great tendency to present abstract 
ideas under concrete forms; a principal feature of the “ Exer- 
cises spirituels” of Loyola. “ Qui dit Basque, dit Catholique,” 
is already an old proverb among them. Although the most 
precious jewel of their literature is the translation of the New 
Testament made by the Protestant Ligarrague, and printed in 
1571 at La Rochelle under the anspices of Jeanne d’Albret, it 
is none the less true that they cling to the Catholic faith with 
the same tenacity that they once did to their Pagan worship. 
To them, through Loyola and Frangois Xavier reverts the 
honor of having conceived and organized the counter-reforma- 
tion in Europe, and thereby prolonging for some centuries the 
existence of the Papacy. But though devoted as they are to 
what they believe to be religious truth, the Basques are rarely 
bigots; ultramontanism has no attractions for them, and in the 
domain of politics they have never bowed their necks under 
the yoke of the clergy. Not less interesting to study is the 
development of their “ fueros,” or special laws; the civil and 
municipal régime which they have been able to preserve from 
the middle ages even to our own day. And let us remark in 
the first place that the superiority of the Basques is much less 
in the excellence of their laws, than in their manner of admin- 
istering them. 

The general character of the “fueros,”—the “ fors,” as they 
are called on this side of the mountains, is by no means pecu- 
liar to the Escualdun. In secondary details only, do the 
Basque fueros differ from those of Béarn, the “ libertés et 
priviléges” of the Valley d’Aspe, the “concelleres y consejos” 
of Catalonia, the “‘ comunidades de Aragon,” and some of the 
fueros of Castile. 

On either side of the Pyrénées we find these liberties pro- 
ceeding from entirely different sources: one, that of the “fueros 
generales,” and of the “fuero de albedrio,” had its birth among 
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the mountaineers in the necessities of pastoral life, and the 
rights of pasture; while the municipal liberties, the special 
fueros, are unquestionably copied from the ancient privileges 
of the Latin municipalities. From these have been taken the 
methods and traditions which the Basques and Navarrais have 
so successfully developed during so many centuries. One of 
our friends, deceased within the year, the learned M. Chateau- 
neuf has expressed himself as warranted in the belief that the 
municipality of Bayonne in the number of its officers and the 
mode of their nomination reproduces exactly the “ municipium” 
recently discovered of the Roman cities of the south of Spain. 

I do not pretend that the Basques and other populations of 
the two slopes of the chain had any consciousness of this 
genealogy of their rights; in following up to the farthest point 
possible all the known sources, we are constantly arrested by 
the appeal to “us et coutumes,” on which are based the written 
laws, and to which they conform, at least in principle. These 
us et coutumes, like the common law of England, are of a time 
long anterior to the written and codified law. 

The Basque fueros affirm in all cases the freedom of pastur- 
age, of passage, and of commerce, in all the territory belong- 
ing to the general community. They insist with emphasis 
upon persoral independence ; the right of self-defence against 
every one, ‘ord or seigneur, laic or ecclesiastic, pope or empe- 
ror, who snould infringe upon these rights or liberties. A 
fundamental principle common in its origin to almost all the 
fueros of these countries, but which the Basques have been 
able to preserve even to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In order to resist successfully the repeated attacks of the 
Spanish monarchy, and of absolutism in all its forms, they 
have always maintained that they owed no military service in 
time of peace; and in time of war they would yield it only 
within their own province. Beyond certain designated posi- 
tions on the frontier, for example, Hi Arbol Malato plantado en 
Luyando, in Vizcaya, they could not be led under arms without 
the consent of the junta, and without receiving in advance 
their pay for the whole term of service required.* No royal 

*The title XXIV. of the Fuero of Guipuzcoa is as follows: “Que de 
esta provincia ni de los limites de ella, para ninguna parte ni por neces- 
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troops were permitted to enter the country; the Basque re- 
cruits must be commanded by Basques. Similar safeguards 
are to be found, though on a much smaller scale, in the privi- 
léges of the Vallée d’ Aspe. 

The Basques have never recognized the right of the central 
government of Spain to levy from them tax or impost. The 
“Provincias Vascongadas” were independent States with 
whom the neighboring kingdoms formed a union by concordat 
or “convenio,” but were never subjugated and submitting 
provinces; the money voted by the juntas for the King of 
Spain was presented to him as a free and gracious gift, never 
as an obligatory tribute. To better guarantee this character of 
a gift, the vote fixing the amount was always the last taken into 
consideration in the sessions of the supreme junta: grievances 
heard and discussed, all private affairs of the provinces finished, 
deliberation held on all that concerned the general and muni- 
cipal administration, they proceeded to the debate upon the 
present to be offered to the King of Spain. It is enough to 
have studied the history of parliamentary liberties to recognize 
the wisdom of such an arrangement, and the guarantees it pre- 
sents against the attempts of arbitrary power. 

It is not only by means of their juntas and their delibera- 
tions, or by their written customs that the Basques were able to 
maintain their independence. One of their fundamental laws 
assures to each individual the right to resist any officer of the 
King, or any other person who made any attempt against the 
fueros, and even to kill him if necessary. The three provinces 
were bound to make common cause with the defender or 
slayer, and the supreme junta nominated a special delegation to 
watch over this clause. With the same object they rejected 
from parliament the two classes of individuals whom experience 
had shown them were the most dangerous enemies of their 
national liberties, the priests and the lawyers. No ecclesiastic 
could be chosen as deputy, while as to the lawyers, they were 
forbidden during all the session, even to enter the city or vil- 
lage where the junta was being held. For the discussion of 


sidad ninguna que se ofrezca, no salga ni pueda salir gente ninguna por 
mar ni por tierra, por mandado del rey ni di otro ninguno, sin que pri- 
mero le sea pagado el sueldo que hubiera de haber y fuere necessario por 
la tal jornada.” 
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legal matters only, one “letrado” was summoned each time in 
quality of “asesor,” but without the right to vote. Parlia- 
mentary inviolability sheltered each deputy from the time he 
left his home until his return, but a fine of ten thousand ducats 
was laid upon any representative who should propose a meas- 
ure contrary to the fundamental constitution of the fueros. 
The sessions were always held with closed doors, and their 
reports were never published. The votes were counted, not by 
number of deputies, but from the number of houses or hearths 
comprised in each district. The decisions of one assembly 
could »o+ be annulled by subsequent juntas; while out of re- 
spect to minorities, and when there was not a virtual unanim- 
ity, three votes were taken on three different days on the same 
proposition, which did not acquire the force of law until on 
these three occasions it obtained a majority. The Basque 
provinces possessed also many other privileges. Commerce was 
always absolutely free. Centuries before the days of Cobden 
and the Anti-Corn-Law League, before the evangel of free 
trade had been preached by our modern economists, the 
Basques were practicing it in its most literal sense. No line of 
custom houses skirted the coast or lay in wait in the passes of 
the Pyréneés; along the Ebro was the only line where Spain 
had the right to search for contrabands, and even these regula- 
tions were always the subject of special “convenios” with the 
provinces. All internal traffic, and for several centuries that 
with Labourd in France, was carried on without any restriction 
whatever. From time to time, one and another Spanish mon- 
arch would endeavor to iay hands upon these privileges, but 
the Basques always showed themselves intractable, and corrup- 
tion had no hold upon them. Letters and royal edicts re- 
mained without effect so long as they had not been passed upon 
by the supreme junta. When Ferdinand VIL, aided by the 
Bourbons of France, violated the Constitution with impunity, 
and bowed under the yoke of absolutism all the rest of the 
Peninsula, he did not dare to touch the privileges of the 
Basques, It is true that in the course of centuries these rights 
had undergone certain modifications. The three provinces 
could no longer, as did Guipuzeoa in 1482, or Vizcaya, and 
even certain cities, make treaties with England, or with other 
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powers; but their essential liberties, and the most complete 
autonomy were still maintained, always freedom of commerce, 
always exemption from all obligatory tax,—save in Guipuzcoa 
the alcabala or tax on sales made by strangers,—always, except 
for the navy, exemption from military service in time of peace. 
In the midst of an absolute monarchy the Provincias Vascon- 
gadas formed a sort of republic. It is curious to observe that 
the Basques never pronounced the word; their good sense, 
their modesty, their contempt for the term, led them rather to 
attach themselves to realities. They demanded and _ insisted 
upon the observance of their fueros, to which they obliged 
every new sovereign of Castile to swear. On the other hand in 
1692 and 16983 the mountaineers of the Vallée d’Aspe boasted 
“‘qu’ anciennement ladite vallée était une petite République, 
independante de toute souveraineté; elle se conduysoit par 
(sic) ses lois et ses coutumes qu’on n’a jamais enfreinctes.”* 
The valley of Andorre also, which has never known similar 
liberties, plumes itself on the title of Republic. But the gen- 
eral fueros, 8o absolute, so firm against any attack from without, 
are found to be circumscribed and limited in the interior of the 
vountry by a very labyrinth of franchises, privileges, charters, 
and local fueros. Each city, each valley, each little confedera- 
tion of obscure market towns, like “les cinco villas,” had its 
special fuero, its own particular method of administering its 
budget, of assessing its taxes, of electing its municipal officers. 
The exercise of this last right often gave occasion to procedures 
the most different, and often the most bizarre. For elective 
representation of one or two grades, from the most extended 
universal suffrage, to the most complicated secondary election, 
there is scarce a theory which the Basques have not put in prac- 
tice. In one city a chief elector is drawn by lot, who chooses 
all the municipal officers and employes; in another the retiring 
councillors name their successors ; again they place in a bag as 

* The title of this work, of great importance to such as would study 
the laws of the Pyrénées, is too long to be quoted entire. It begins as 
follows: ‘‘ Seguense lous Priviledges, Franqueses et Libertats donnats et 
autreiats aux Vesins, Manans et Habitans de la Montaigne et Val d’Aspe 
per lous Seigneurs de Béarn; et primo per Mosseu Archambaut, etc., 


etc.” Pau, Jéréme ‘Depoux, MDCXIV, 4to. An authentic copy of the 
charter of Archambaud can be seen in the library of the city of Oloron. 
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many tickets or beans as there are persons eligible; from these 
a child draws three, four, five, or six, which serve to designate 
the persons charged with the choice of the complete municipal- 
ity. But in spite of the apparent disorder of all these minute 
details, sometimes comical and even ridiculous, it is not to be 
denied that the Pays Basque has been one of the best governed 
countries in the world. All these diversities, all these compli- 
cations constituted the education of the people; each citizen 
was interested to inform himself as to his public duties, since 
perhaps the coming year the lot might assign him to some 
municipal function. This practical acquaintance with, this 
continued usage of self government, is worth, in our opinion, 
all the vaunted advantages of the most advanced civilization. 
The Pays Basque has never suffered from the plague which 
devours the rest of the peninsula, and which a Spanish pub- 
licist has so well described, the huge evil of office-hunting; a 
vice social, political, administrative, the consequences of which 
would terrify us if we could follow them step by step in their 
development.* The Basque administration has twice come out 
victoriously from the severest trial to which it could be sub- 
mitted, that of civil war; twice during the century the 
“provinces” have been the theater of desperate strife, and in 
these perilous circumstances, the municipal authorities to 
whom had been confided the commisariat of the armies of the 
region, have always been able to meet the demands upon them. 
At the end of each of these campaigns, and notwithstanding 
the disasters inseparable from such strife, not only have the 
soldiers never suffered from want of provisions, but the country 
possessed as many casks of wine, as many head of cattle as at 
the beginning of the war. The happy consequences of the 
Basque institutions are to be read in plainest characters on the 
face of the country. For centuries the traveler has remarked 

* Witness the ceremony of the ‘“‘ Machete Vitoriano.” In a small 
niche in a wall behind the church of St. Michel, was placed a wooden 
knife, before which the newly chosen came to take oath in the presence 
of the whole population and the other municipal councillors. The 
formula recited that if the candidate did not fulfill his obligations, his 
head should be cut off with a similar ‘‘ machete ;” then the new pro- 
curator, preceded by officers, drums, and trumpets, kissed devoutly the 
object in question. Historia de la Legislacion de Espaia, vol. vii., p. 
522, by MARICHALAY MANRIQUE. (Madrid, 1868.) 
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the good condition of the roads, the cleanliness of the inns, 
and the general well being in the provineias Vascongadas. 
Notwithstanding a considerable emigration to the States of 
South America, notwithstanding the natural sterility of a great 
part of the soil, the population of Guipuzcoa, the only division 
entirely Basque, is the third in density of all Spain, and num- 
bers 88 persons per square kilometer ;. Vizcaya, inhabited al- 
most throughout by the Euskarian race, contains 87. They 
are only exceeded by Barcelona (108) and Pontevedra in Ga- 
licia (100). The province of Madrid, in spite of the 400,000 
souls of the metropolis has but 77. In the Basque provinces, 
mendicancy, that plague of Spain, does not assail you at every 
step; everywhere is an air of comfort, at least an absence of 
poverty. Hospitality is dispensed with a generous hand, and 
at the evening meal on the highland farms it is not customary 
to count the guests. The Basque peasant does not like to show 
himself in rags, and if, as in all mountainous countries the 
children and young people go barefoot, they are sure to don 
for Sunday the “spartingues,” adorned with “ligas” at the 
waist, with red or blue béret, and velvet trousers. Statistics, 
it is true, show that education is still very defective among the 
Basques; reading and writing are yet unknown to the great 
number, while their ignorance of other countries is astonishing. 
But the illiterate man who keeps in good cultivation his bit 
of ground, is a very different being from the blind brute lost 
in the purlieus of a great city. He knows his country as well 
as a geographer; he can tell its natural history, its products, 
its traditions, its legends; in the Basque provinces he retains 
in his memory the principal articles of the charters of his 
liberties; he knows, often by experience the practical details 
of administration. “Never,” said to me one of the most 
learned men in France, “do I talk with a peasant without 
learning something from him; from a teacher, persuaded that 
he knows everything, I often bring away nothing at all.” It is 
not to be thought that the Basques neglect or disdain instruec- 
tion for their children; they seize with avidity every occasion 
which offers for them to acquire it of those in whom they have 
confidence. The little Euskarians are good pupils, neither 
dull nor rebellious; but as I have already said, maturer years 
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do not always fulfill the promises of childhood ; at least they 
are never below the average. 

One is amused with the pretensions of the Basques to be all 
“hidalgos.” The nobility of the Escualdunac is indeed 
affirmed by a great number of general fueros, of which the 
benefits were real and substantial. In their mutual relations 
as citizens the question had but little importance; if certain of 
their families possessed great influence and received special 
consideration, all Basques before the law were recognized 
equal. Every Euskarian had the right to hunt and fish. He 
was a free man, exempt from tax, “gabelle,” or “corvée.” 
Owing nothing to a Seigneur, he contributed nothing to the 
resources of the country save in such measure as he imposed 
it upon himself through his representatives. How was such an 
individual to be designated by Spanish jurists? In what 
words could he be described without manifest contradiction to 
all the principles of law, not only of the peninsula, but of the 
greater part of Europe? The Basque was a freeman in fact, 
and in law; it was impossible to apply to him any other desig- 
nation. But the only man thus free was the baron, the noble; 
hence the Basque was baron, was noble, with privileges 
greater, and of more worth than the egotistical privileges of 
the superior caste of feudal times; for they conferred upon 
him political, administrative, municipal duties. 'The universal 
nobility of the Basques was in no way an appanage of family, 
it was a nobility of nation and of race. To prove his position, 
to confirm his rights, he had no need of a genealogy extending 
back to some semi-fabulous ancestor; no charter was de- 
manded, nor parchment bearing royal seal. The Basque 
needed not to possess a foot of land, he only needed to show 
that Basque, he was born on Basque soil, from a Basque par- 
entage of two generations. This proved, under the Spanish 
law he was hidalgo. Among his fellow citizens, simple 
Basque; free like them all, he ever held himself ready to do 
his duty with his brethren, to give his life for the constitution 
of his country, for those fueros which made him a free man. 

How has it happened, that the most extreme partisans of 
pure absolutism, the defenders of a policy the most retrograde, 
should have been recruited among a people in possession of 
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institutions so strongly liberal? It is difficult to answer in a 
few words; but the phenomenon appears to come from two 
causes; one, slow and inevitable, in harmony with the progress 
of liberty in the rest of the peninsula; the other, the history 
of a series of deceptions and mistakes. 

Never has a people striven so gallantly for an object more 
miserably illusory. After careful examination of their institu- 
tions, and of the question at stake, a distinguished correspond- 
ent of afNorth American journal calls them, “ Republicans 
fighting for, Divine Right.” These men who possessed the 
largest measure of liberty ever accorded, formed the following 
of Don Carlos, and served as support to the most tyrannical 
of absolutisms, to the most violent of reactions. 

Every Basque was noble, freeman before the law. So long 
as anywhere else in Spain existed a privileged class, this privi- 
lege of the Basques must exist. The Basque was right in 
fighting to the death for the maintenance of his magnificent 
birthright. But when, throughout the entire peninsula, there 
no longer existed a servile class, when every Spaniard was de- 
clared free, when the taxes voted by the national representa- 
tives were assessed among all the citizens, these rights and 
privileges had no longer a ground of existence, they must 
come to an end with the Basques of the three provinces, as 
they had already on this side the Pyrénées. From this mo- 
ment the Vascongados could no longer play the part of free- 
men, but that of members of a favored class; they became 
adversaries of general liberty, an irritating exception to the 
laws of their country. 

The Basques had, and still have the right to insist upon all 
the guarantees possible against the violation of their ancient 
liberties ; to act with all reserve, to take all precautions that 
the honest, economical, essentially practical character of their 
internal administration should not be overwhelmed in the cor- 
rupt, negligent, costly system of the Spanish government. 
Unfortunately upon this question has been grafted that of 
religion, and of dynasty. Rightly or wrongly, the Basques 
have become persuaded that the existence of their fueros is 
bound up with the maintenance of the crown in the male line, 
with the supremacy of the Roman Catholic dogma, and with the 
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unity of worship in Spain. The Basque is a fervent Catholic ; 
the Liberals, he is told, have pillaged the churches, driven out 
the monks, sold the convents, persecuted the clergy. 

Enemies of the religious beliefs of the Basques, how could 
they be other than hostile to their political and communal 
institutions | 

One of the greatest faults of the constitutional liberals in 
Spain, and they have committed a great number, was not to 
have guaranteed the Basque fueros immediately after the 
death of Ferdinand VII. At that epoch, as during the first 
period of the French Revolution, the greater part of the in- 
dustrial towns in the Basque provinces, as well as a majority 
of the higher classes, would have readily accepted the new 
ideas;* but the liberals hesitated, and Charles V., perhaps for 
the only time in his life, exhibited energy and foresight: he 
pronounced himself strongly for the preservation of the fueros, 
The clergy, it is needless to say, sided with the absolute mon- 
archy; which was enough to determine the Basques io an 
uprising against a government which seemed disposed to under- 
mine institutions so dear to them. Notwithstanding, the large 
towns of the provinces, Bilbao, Vittoria, San Sebastian, Pampe- 
luna, have never been thoroughly devoted to the maintainers 
of Divine Right. “ Fuerists” they are, all of them, but not 
Carlists. Their inhabitants are as much attached to their 
ancient privileges as the other Basques, but they will not de- 
clare themselves the allies of the adversaries of equal rights in 
Spain; they are not willing to impose the despotism which 
they themselves reject. 

The fueros are passing away. If, in a theoretical point of 
view this is not to be regretted, it seems to us deplorable in 
every way, both practically, and in the actual condition of 
civil life in Spain. The provincial and municipal administra- 
tion of the Basques has been excellent; even at the time when 
Spain was most rapidly accelerating her own decadence, the 
Basque provinces formed an exception to the rest of the 
Peninsula. Brigandage did not exist, the country was in secu- 
rity, the people contented. The Spanish administration, one of 

*See pp. 82-87 of the introduction of M. Canovas del Castillo to los 


Vascongados, by Rodriguez Ferrer. Madrid, 1873. 
VOL, V. 52 
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the most neglected, and most extravagant in Murope, is going 
on to recover itself from its debasement, and no one can wit- 
ness without sorrow the swallowing up of the probity and 
practical wisdom of the Euskarians. What body of rules, 
however well digested, can take the place of that administra- 
tive education, the fruit of so many centuries of honesty and 
prudence! The difference is world-wide between the illy paid 
government clerk, who thinks but of the means to augment 
his meagre salary, or of intrigues for his advancement; and 
municipalities freely chosen, who are responsible to free men, 
their brothers, for what they have done for the common good, 
in accordance with the traditions of their ancestors! The 
present government desires the prosperity of the provinces; it 
has even appointed a commission to study the Basque institu- 
tions, to discover which of them may be usefully employed in 
other parts of Spain. Our hope is that they may go on in this 
direction, and that instead of introducing among the Basques 
the errors of Castilian bureaucracy, the administration of the 
Peninsula may henceforth be inspired by the wisdom, the 
probity, the economy practiced for so long a time by one of 
the most insignificant peoples of all beautiful Spain. 
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Articte VIL—PROFESSOR BOWNE’S METAPHYSICS. 


A Study in First Principles. By Borpen P. Bowne. 


THE philosophies of Hume and Berkeley may be regarded as 
types of the two great and antithetical philosophical methods. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the opinion that Hume 
was the successor of Berkeley in philosophy. Their philo- 
sophic achievements were made from totally different points 
of view: the theses they maintained were totally different. 
Hume’s question was, “Can « philosophic system be erected 
on a basis of absolute certainty?” Berkeley's was, “Can the 
assumptions of common sense be made intelligible and consist- 
ent?” Every one knows their respective answers. Hume's 
answer was an emphatic negative. He saw, as few philoso- 
phers of any age have seen, that the attempt to build a philo- 
sophic system on a basis of absolute certainty, is an impossi- 
bility. Rid yourself, he said in substance, of all impulses to 
belief that cannot be defended at the bar of pure intelligence ; 
disregard all tendencies to believe what you cannot prove to be 
either true or probable, try to obtain for your conclusions meta- 
physical certitude or metaphysical probability, and you will find 
yourself absolutely unable to take a step beyond the facts of 
present consciousness. That there has been a past, that there 
will be a future, that there is an outward, that we live ina 
world surrounded by other people, are matters lacking not 
only proof, but the smallest vestige of philosophical probability. 
Most people are willing to take the first step. They are ready 
to admit that our beliefs have no absolute certainty, that they 
have instead only a high degree of probability. They claim 
that this probability is so high, however, as to be to all intents 
and purposes practically certain. Such unphilosophical com- 
promises are very popular, but we need to bear in mind that 
they are no concession of the validity of Hume’s reasoning. 
Hume never stated his thesis in so many words, but I conceive 
it to have been this: The beliefs of science, of religion, of 
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every day life, are incapable of the slightest justification in the 
estimation of pure intellect. They are not only incapable of 
proof, they cannot be shown to have the slightest vestige of 
philosophical probability. Speculative certainty and specula- 
tive probability are equally unattainable, whatever ve ine 
subject-matter of our reasoning. 

Now Hume's question and Hume’s answer, Berkeley entirely 
ignored. The philosophical movement, which began with Des- 
cartes and culminated in Hume, the attempt to establish all our 
beliefs on a basis of absolute certainty, was entirely foreign to 
his point of view. Hume’s conclusions were as irrelevant to his 
question as the proof that you cannot hear a color or see a 
sound. It is well known that Berkeley paid no attention to 
Hume’s speculations, and I think we can see the reason even if 
we suppose him to have been acquainted with them. 

“Suppose you are right,” we can imagine him saying to 
Hume, “Suppose it to be true that such evidence as we can get 
would have no weight in the estimation of beings bereft of their 
practical and non-rational impulses: what of it? We are not 
that kind of beings. The inquiry for us is, what is evidence to 
us having those practical and non-rational impulses. We need to 
know how we with our nature ought to think of this world in 
which we live. The question for us is, How shall we, accept- 
ing the impulses and tendencies of our non-rational nature, and 
the beliefs to which they lead us, how shall we think of the 
great questions of our origin and destiny? I, for one, propose 
to stand by the convictions of the practical man. Iam not 
troubled about making assumptions. You may be right in 
your opinion that no basis can be obtained either for specula- 
tive proof or probability. I neither know nor care whether 
that is true or not. I propose to accept the non-rational im- 
pulses of common sense without asking the sanction of the pure 
intellect. I only make this proviso: that the principles of 
common sense be made intelligible and consistent. I am ready 
enough to believe what I cannot prove, but I am not ready to 
believe what is unintelligible and contradictory. I do not in- 
tend to seek intellectual justification for my first principles. I 
shall only insist that they be thinkable and consistent. Com- 
mon sense asserts the existence of space, time, and the external 
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world; the reality of causation and the uniformity of nature. 
So do I. Common sense does not ask for proof of them. 
Neither do I. But since I havea rational as well asa non- 
rational nature, I insist that these beliefs be intelligible and 
consistent. I defer to common sense in accepting my first prin- 
ciples without proof. I defer to reason in insisting upon the 
necessity of making them intelligible and consistent.”* I do 
not mean to intimate that Berkeley ever characterized his own 
position as definitely as this. I doubt if either he or Hume 
ever appreciated the true character of their work. They ad- 
dressed themselves to the solution of entirely different problems 
and succeeded admirably. Hume made it impossible for any 
philosopher to attempt to build a philosophic system on a basis 
of absolute certainty without being guilty of the grossest anach- 
ronism. Berkeley pursued substantially what I conceive to be 
the only philosophical method open to us, and reached conclu- 
sions, the substantial accuracy of which, succeeding investiga- 
tions have more and more fully confirmed. But I doubé that 
either of them sufficiently reflected upon the work he had 
accomplished as to understand its true significance. 

More than a year and a half ago I wrote these words: ‘“‘ When 
Berkeley assumed the hypotheses of common sense with the 
proviso that he be allowed to put a meaning in them, he was 
unconsciously pursuing the true philosophical method. If a 
man should assume the hypotheses of common sense in astron- 
omy, he would bea fool. Common sense forms hypotheses to 
explain such facts as it knows, but in astronomy it does not 
know the facts. But he who accepts its hypotheses respecting 
the familiar and obvious facts of every day life, who rids them 
of their inconsistencies, and makes them intelligible to the 
attentive mind, has the highest possible guarantee that he will 
not go astray. The hypotheses of common sense are made in 
the interests of no sect or system, are made under the influence 
of ~c bias or prejudice, and therefore are not to be despised.” 
4nd tis is the method of Prof. Bowne, following Herbart as 
he says. He states it as follows: ‘“‘ What then is our method? 
It is plain that every philosophical inquiry assumes a certain 


* See Ferrier’s ‘‘ Philosophical Remains,” Article on Berkeley and 
Idealism; also ‘‘ Philosophy of Berkeley” in Frazer’s Life of Berkeley. 
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trust of reason in itself. This is a universal fact of mind, and 
hence a fact of the system of which we form a part. This self- 
confidence of reason is not to be groundlessly distrusted, both 
because such distrust would be irrational, and because it wou!d 
forestall all investigation. In discussing our theory of things, 
we propose, therefore, to take everything as it seems to be, and 
to make only such changes as are necessary to bring our views 
into harmony with themselves. The reasons for doubt and 
modification are to be sought entirely in the nature of the 
object, and not in the possibility of verbal doubt. Such a 
method does no violence to the natura! sense of probability, 
which can never be needlessly violated with impunity. Such 
a method, too, allows reason its full rights. It is an act of 
faith and not scepticism; for it makes no changes unless rea- 
son calls for them. 

If we distinguish between appearance and reality, it is be- 
cause reason can be harmonized with itself in no other way 
We take, therefore, the theory of things which is formed by 
spontaneous thought, and make it the text for a critical exege- 
sis, in the hope of making it adequate and consistent. We 
take the notions of common-sense as they exist, and the func- 
tions ascribed to them, and change them only as reason itself 
prescribes. Our only assumption is a provisional trust in 
reason; but we by no means assume that inquiry will leave 
our general views unchanged. Nor is our problem any more 
speculative than are the theoretical problems of physical sci- 
ence, while the method is the same in both cases. Physics, 
going out from phenomena, asks how we must conceive of the 
unseen agent, or agents, which produce them. Accordingly, it 
posits atoms, ethers, etc., of various kinds and powers. In- 
deed, theoretical physics is metaphysics as far asit goes. And 
the physicist carries himself beyond the phenomena by the 
sole force of reason. He has no other criterion of trath in 
this unseen realm than the mind itself. He enters it only by 
thought, and thought is the only warrant for its existence. 
We go to work in the same way, and appeal to the same 
standard. We use, therefore, no new methods and appeal to 
no occult authority.’”* Professor Bowne, it will be noted, 


*Page 18. 
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bases his philosophy on common-sense, but in a way altogether 
different from that in vogue in the Scotch philosophy. ‘Reid 
and his school went to common-sense to learn principles and 
matters of fact; Herbart and Berkeley to get a method of 
investigation. The Scotch philosophers established their first 
principles by a method, which, if logically followed out, would 
have resulted in philosophic scepticism. For common-sense 
asserts principles as well as matters of fact, and the logical 
development of its principles has led to conclusions in every 
age of the world, diametrically opposed to its matters of fact. 
One may say that the whole advance of science and philos- 
ophy, has consisted in the substitution of reasoned facts 
obtained through the principles of common-sense for the un- 
reasoned facts of common-sense. The only logical thing, 
therefore, is to give up the facts or the principles. To give up 
the facts is to abandon the Scottish philosophy. To give up 
the principles, is to give up the victories of science and phi- 
losophy, and to go back to the pre-scientific age. What the 
Scottish philosophers have really done is this: They have 
made a kind of compromise. They have retained certain facts 
in spite of the principles, and given up others because of the 
principles. The facts which they have retained, they have 
said we must accept or pronounce our nature a lie. The facts 
which they have rejected, are susceptible of the same kind of 
proof in spite of their rejection. Of course there is logically 
but one method to adopt and that is the method of our author : 
attach to the facts of common-sense only a provisional value 
and make its method supreme. If the so-called facts of un- 
reasoning common-sense come in conflict with the principles of 
common-sense—abandon them. Until then, retain them. 

But the method plainly requires extreme care and delicacy 
for its proper use. We are to attach to the facts of common- 
sense only a provisional value, but what are they? However 
provisional their value, it is necessary to determine what they 
are for they constitute the matter of all our reasoning. They 
may undergo wonderful transformations in this process of phi- 
losophical alchemy, but however transformed they are the sole 
content of our thinking, they are the sole constituents of real- 
ity. And these facts are to be tested by the principles of com 
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mon-sense. But what are the principles? Our author remarks 
that they are commonly conceived with great looseness and 
lack of precision. And that is undoubtedly true, but it is all- 
important, nevertheless to learn what they are. They are for 
us, Professor Bowne thinks, the test and standard of all truth. 
They constitute the Supreme Court of reason. What the 
Bible is to the believer in verbal inspiration, and the Pope to 
the devout Catholic, they are to ¥e to the philosopher. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, no pains should be spared to learn what they 
are. Professor Bowne says that the fundamental notions of 
being, change, space, time, and cause do enter into our think- 
ing such as it is, and we are justified in asking what meaning 
they have for reflective thought. Three of these notions, be- 
ing, space, and time are among the so-called facts of common- 
sense. The fifth, cause, is one of the principles, one of the 
canons by means of which we are to judge of the validity of 
the so-called facts. It is apparent, therefore, that if Professor 
Bowne proposes to make any use of this particular principle 
he ought to have stated explicitly what he understands it to 
mean and how he would justify it. This he fails to do in the 
case of all his first principles. We are told in general that 
every philosophical inquiry assumes a certain trust of reason 
in itself, that a belief has no value in a philosophical system 
unless based on rational grounds. But we have no detailed 
and explicit statement of the rational grounds of his first 
principles, or of what we are directed to trust in when we are 
told we must trust in reason. We are told, indeed, tat 
the test of knowledge must be found in knowledge itself, that 
this will consist in the self-evidence or necessity of the concep- 
tion, and in the inner barmony of our conceptions with one 
another. Bai what is the meaning of this? Professor Bowne 
well knows the oft reiterated charge that beliefs apparently 
self-evident and necessary have ceased even to be believed. 
Was it not self-evident to the ancients that the earth was flat, 
and that the sun revolved around it once in twenty-four hours? 
Was it not self-evident to everybody before the time of 
Berkeley, and has it not been to most people since, that we 
directly see distance? No, Professor Bowne would undoubt- 
edly say, these things never were self-evident because they are 
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not true. They were only apparently self-evident. But the 
question is, can we distinguish between apparent self-evidence 
and actual self-evidence? It will be noted, of course, that 
actual self-evidence is self-evidence to consciousness and ap- 
parent self-evidence is that which appears to be self-evident to 
consciousness. The question which Professor Bowne ought to 
have answered is this: What are the marks by which actual 
self-evidence is to be discriminated from apparent self-evi- 
dence? Until this question is answered, his assertion that the 
test of knowledge is to be found in self-evidence is absolutely 
valueless. Not knowing how to find actual self-evidence we 
are unable to apply the test. We cannot tell, therefore, 
whether our philosophy is based on arbitrary assumptions, or 
whether it rests on rational grounds. Farther, what does Pro- 
fessor Bowne mean by saying that the test of knowledge is to 
be found in self-evidence and the inner harmony of our con- 
ceptions? Does he mean that the inner harmony of our con- 
ceptions, consistency, in a word, is, by itself a test of truth? 
Hardly, since he well knows that utterly false systems may be 
consistent. Does he mean that self-evidence by itself is not a 
sufficient test of knowledge, requires to be bolstered up by 
consistency ? That would seem to be a strange sort of self- 
evidence—that is not sure of its object until it has gone 
through a process of reasoning to test the consistency of its con- 
ceptions. But we are not only left with a test of knowledge so 
vaguely stated as to be utterly valueless; we are not told what 
principles they guarantee, nor what the principles mean which 
we find him assuming as guaranteed, from time to time. 

The consequences of this neglect appear very early in the 
author’s reasoning. The whole of the ontology is based on the 
assumption of efficient causation. Deny that and it falls to the 
ground. But what does it mean? It is indisputable that phi- 
losophers have shown over ard over again that cause must 
mean one of two things; either an invariable, unconditional 
antecedent, or the conscious exercise of the will. Professor 
Bowne himself affirms this without qualification. “How can a 
thing act? How can a thing be? Both questions stand on the 
same plane; and both facts, that of action and that of being, 
have to be admitted as ultimate facts, which we can never 
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rationally hope to comprehend. Here, again, experience solves 
for us the problem which reflection cannot master. Every 
one knows himself as active. We control and direct our 
own mental states, to a certain extent, at least, and, in so 
doing, we are conscious of ourselves as controlling. And this 
is our only experience of action. In the outer world we see 
sequence in phenomena or mutual change, but no agency. 
That there is an agent producing these changes is no fact of 
experience, but a necessary assumption of the mind. Even in 
the case of our neighbors, we see only a succession of changes. 
That there isa controlling self, is not a perception, but an infer- 
ence, Only in the case of our own mental action can we get 
behind the appearance to the source of action; and how we 
ourselves can act, we do not know. But all external action 
must be assimilated to our own, or remain utterly mysterious. 
Conception, volition, and a sense of effort condition the only 
action of which we have any knowledge; but it is not clear that 
we are justified in viewing them as conditions of all action. At 
the same time, it is not clear that we are justified in excluding 
them from any action. Many philosophers have insisted that 
there can be no action without conscious volition. Berkeley 
urged this view as one reason for denying agency to matter. 
And it must be allowed that when we try to conceive imper- 
sonal activity, it vanishes into sequence, and the notion of 
action perishes. Kant made antecedence and sequence the 
schema of cause and effect, as the only form under which causa- 
tion can be represented to the mind, and the empiricists declare 
that causation is nothing more. Conscious action is the only 
action of which we can form any conception. If A is to react 
on B, in certain conditions, it must in some way become aware 
of those conditions, and if not consciously, how then? All is 
darkness in this direction. Action is a fact, and hence is possi- 
ble. We know nothing more. We may add, however, that 
though we hold that an activity is personal, we are not content 
to get the conclusion, from the simple fact that we cannot 
picture impersonal activity. The argument from impotence 
warrants no positive conclusion.”* 

This passage contains three statements, all of which are 
worthy of very careful attention: (1) The only action which 


* Page 109. 
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we have experienced or can conceive is conscious action; (2) 
when we try to conceive impersonal activity it vanishes into 
sequence and the notion of action perishes; (8) our inability to 
conceive unconscious causation does not warrant us in denying 
that it exists. Each of these statements is made twice over in 
this paragraph and occurs again and again in different parts of 
the book. We may, therefore, regard them as an authoritative 
statement of some of the author's opinions on the subject of 
causation. We learn from this passage that efficient causation 
may be either conscious or unconscious, so far as we can tell 
on @ priori grounds, but when it is unconscious, if ever, it is 
inconceivable. And the author's way of putting it helps us 
to realize how utterly inconceivable it is. “If it 1s to react on 
B in certain conditions, it must in some way become aware of 
those conditions, and if not consciously, how then?” ‘Try to 
realize the opposing alternative, “unconsciously aware,” and 
you will accept the more readily the author’s statement that 
unconscious causation is inconceivable. But this is to admit 
that unconscious causation is a formula into which we can put 
no meaning. Not being conceivable, it is incapable of being 
translated into thought. Hence efficient causation is either 
conscious causation or a meaningless 2, and we have no way 
in any case of deciding between these two interpretations. 
That being true, efficient causation is utterly useless as a pre- 
mise in philosophical reasoning. Any syllogism in which it 
occurs has four terms and is therefore invalid. Further, the 
absurdity of pronouncing it self-evident becomes manifest from 
this point of view. If efficient causation is self-evident, we 
must be able to conceive it. Conversely, if we cannot con- 
ceive it, it cannot be self-evident. To pronounce an uncon- 
ceived proposition self-evident is a contradiction in terms. 

If these criticisms are just, the foundation of this system of 
metaphysics crumbles into dust, and the elaborate superstruc- 
ture tumbles down with a crash. I have said that the whole of 
the ontology is based on the assumption of efficient causation. 
To make the ontology valid two conditions must be fulfilled: 
The use of efficient causation as a premise must be justified, 
and the inferences from it must be sound. Professsr Bowne 
meets neither of these conditions. In admitting that efficient 
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causation may be utterly inconceivable, his attempt to justify 
it becomes a palpable failuré, and the reasonings from it 
unsound, Perhaps it will be said that we need only to correct 
him on a single point—that we need only assume that efficient 
causation is necessary and conscious, to make his ontology 
sound. But Professor Bowne cannot be so defended, without 
denying all originality to his system. His ontology derives 
the whole of its individuality from the attempt to reach sub- 
stantially Berkeley’s conclusions by a different course of rea- 
soning. Substitute efficient causation as Berkeley understood 
it, for the causation of Professor Bowne, and the ontology 
becomes a re-statement of Berkeley's arguments and Berkeley’s 
conclusions, and all individuality and originality disappears. 
But let us waive these difficulties; let us suppose that 
efficient causation has a perfectly definite meaning. What 
conclusions does the author base upon it? His method is, it 
will be remembered, to sturt from the facts of common sense, 
and modify them orly as we are required by the principles of 
common sense. Bearing this in mind, let us see how he 
answers his first question: “In what does the reality or being 
of things consist?” Now I think it is plain that common sense 
makes no answer to this question, because it never asks it. 
Being, in its first intention, to use Hodgson’s phrase, being in 
its relation to consciousness, common sense does not consider, 
Being, in its second intention, in its relation to other beings, is 
a matter of practical importance, and therefore comes within 
the scope of common sense. It means a factor in the system 
of things which must be taken into account in our estimation 
of the condition of other things. In spite of the notion of pas- 
sive being, I do not believe that common sense ever affirms 
existence of pure passivity, or what it conceives to be such. 
Let us then remember this as the provisional answer to the first 
question: Beings act. Note carefully, however, that our sole 
reason for giving this provisional answer is that common sense 
saysso. If common sense had said the contrary, that the nature 
of being is not to act, we should have been equally required to 
return that answer provisionally. Our method requires us to 
go to common sense with no theory of what it ought to say, 
save that its utterances ought to be intelligible and consistent. 
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That condition being complied with, we are to take its utter- 
ances in simple, child-like faith. To ask for reasons for them 
is to forget “ our only assumption,” “a provisional trust in rea- 
son.” Professor Bowne does not always remember this. In 
speaking of passive being he says: “ Allowing however that the 
notion itself is possible, we have still to ask what help we get in 
explaining the universe from this assumption of passive being. 
What does it do, found, orexplain? The reply will be that no 
matter whether it explains anything or not, it is given in expe- 
rience as a fact, and that we are in constant contact with it 
through the senses. We ask again: How do we know that? 
The bare existence of a thing is never a sufficient ground for 
its perception ; if it were we ought to be percipient of all exist- 
ence. Hence in order to the perception of a thing there must 
be some corresponding action upon us, if not by the thing 
itself, then by something else. But by hypothesis, this passive 
being does not affect us and therefore we can perceive it only 
as some other being acts upon us. The passive being not only 
explains nothing but its existence can never be known except 
as a revelation. Now whoever will reflect that this being does 
and explains nothing, and that all the effects upon him by 
which he becomes aware of its existence, are the activities of 
something else, will see that there is and can be no warrant for 
introducing such a factor into a philosophical system.”* He 
appears to forget that everything we know, we learn in the last 
analysis through a revelation. How do we know that nature 
is uniform, that memory is trustworthy, that phenomena have 
efficient causes? Only through a revelation made to the whole 
world. How do we know that there are any facts, save those 
of present consciousness, to be interpreted and made consistent 
with one another? Only through this same revelation. He 
forgets that the only reason in the last analysis for introducing 
any factor in a philosophical system is the bare, unsupporte? 
assertion of common sense. He seems to think it fatal to admit 
that passive being explains nothing. He forgets that the same 
common sense which affirms the necessity of explanation, might 
conceivably assert the existence of passive being.t He says: 
“In order to the perception of a thing there must be some cor- 


* I mean of course as far as this argument is concerned. + Page 42. 
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responding action upon us, if not by the thing itself then by 
something else.” Instead of discussing the perception of a pas- 
sive thing, let us take the case of the perception of a past expe- 
rience in memory. “Hence in order to the perception of a 
thing” (recollection of the past) “there must be some correspond- 
ing action upon us, if not by the thing itself” (past itself) “then 
by something else.” “But by hypothesis this passive being” 
(past experience) “does not affect us and therefore we can 
perceive it only as some other being acts upon us. The pas- 
sive being ” (past recollected) “not only explains nothing but 
its existence can never be made known except as a revelation. 
Now whoever reflects that this being” (pasv recollected), “‘ does 
and explains nothing, and that all the effects upon him by 
which he becomes aware of its existence, are the activities of 
something else, will see that there is and can be no warrant for 
introducing such a factor in a philosophical system.” If there- 
fore this argument is good against passive being, it is good 
against every fact of memory, and we have nothing left but 
states of present consciousness. Conversely if not good against 
the facts of memory, it is not good against passive being.* The 
whole argument, it will be noted, rests on the unproved 
and unjustified assertion that being can be assumed only as it 
explains phenomena. Another caution is needed. Common 
sense says that action is the mark of the being of things, but we 
ought not to understand this as an affirmation that action is the 
mark of all being. On the contrary it is the undoubted opinion 
of common sense that space and time exist and do not act. 
Things existing in space and time act, but space and time do 
Nee I conceive, is the opinion of common sense. With 
these suy,estions of caution let us note that the net result 
reac.ed thus far is that beings act. Now in the opinion 
of common sense being is one thing and action, its attri- 
bute, another. The author very easily shows a flat contradic- 
tion between an entirely passive being as substance and action 
as attribute. The relation posited by common sense between 

* The reader will note carefully that I am not disagreeing with the 
author in his conclusion that there is no passive being. I am only 


criticising what I conceive to be a poor argument in behalf of a true 
conclusion. 
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passive things and their inactive attributes is inconceivable, 
incapable of rational affirmation. The result of this criticism 
is that the sole content of being is action. There is no hard 
lump or kernel of inactive reality. The sole reality is action. 
A question naturally arises here: what kind of action? 
Mental action or non-mental action, or both? This question is 
left unanswered. There is the same ambiguity here that we 
have noticed already in the case of efficient causation. We 
must content ourselves with this answer: the being of things 
consists in activity, though what activity means we do not 
know. 

This conclusion, it will be noted, determines the nature of 
things as distinguished from non-existence only. Every thing 
in the universe exists: what do we mean by that, is the ques- 
tion we have been trying to answer up to this point. The 
author next endeavors to answer a different question: What is 
the explanation of the nature of things considered as individ- 
uals? In the preceding discussion we abstracted from their 
individual character and considered them only as existing. 
Now we restore their individual character and inquire into 
their nature as individuals. Why is a tree different from a 
stone, or a stone from a block of wood, or a block of wood 
from a piece of gold? What, in short, is the distinguishing 
essence of different things? The answer is easy: if the nature 
of being in general is activity, the nature of particular cases of 
being, must consist in particular laws or forms of activity. 
The crude ideas of common sense, that the nature of things is 
an ultimate unanalyzable fact; that a thing passively exists with 
all its sense qualities is clearly inconsistent with what we have 
learned of the nature of being in general. If existence is 
action, a particular kind of existence must be a particular kind 
of action. To say that existence in general is action, and a 
particular kind of existence is the passive possession of sense- 
qualities is a contradiction. Herbart’s opinion is equally con- 
tradictory. Herbart thought that the essence of a thing con- 
sists in the possession of some unknown quality from which all 
its known qualities might be deduced. As Descartes thought 
that all of the qualities of matter could be deduced from exten- 
sion and those of mind from consciousness, so Herbart thought 
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there is some unknown quality, which, if known would furnish 
the explanation of every individual thing. Now, as Professor 
Bowne says, if quality means only kind he is entirely right. 
He seems, however, to have meant something which can be 
intuited, and in the nature of the case such a thing cannot 
unite within itself both activity and permanence. If a quality 
change it must cease to be that quality and become another. 
“Red may give place to black, but red cannot change to 
black.” Or red may give place to another shade of red but 
cannot change to it. If then the nature of being in general is 
action, the nature of any particular thing must consist in a par- 
ticular law of activity.—‘‘Our conclusion is that a thing must 
be viewed as a concrete and definite principle of action.” 

Thus far our author has been occupied with the attempt to 
answer two questions: (1) What is the nature of being, in 
general, and (2) What is the nature of individual things? 
He now attempts to answer a third question: Can changing 
things remain the same? Is this another of the so-called facts 
of common sense that criticism is to transform into something 
else, or can we incorporate it in our philosophical system? 
This is the question we now proceed to answer. We need first 
to understand the meaning of change. It is not mere diver- 
sity. It is a sequence obeying law, a sequence in which every 
term of the series is causally related to the preceding, and in 
which it in turn becomes a cause. With this conception of 
change our question can be easily answered. If the nature 
of a thing is action, if its entire being is, not Aas, action, and if 
the nature of a particular thing is found in a special law of 
activity, it is self-evident that the only sameness in the chang- 
ing thing is found in its law. Rid yourself of the notion that 
there is any hard kernel of reality which is not action, but has 
it; understand that its entire nature and essence is action, and 
you will see, beyond a doubt, that the continuity of a thing is 
simply the continuity of activities obeying the same law. 
Nothing is. Everything becomes. Just as a body “moving 
with a variable motion, never has a fixed velocity for any two 
consecutive instants, but is constantly acquiring one:” so a 
thing never is, but is constantly becoming. “ What we ca!l a 
thing is really a process. The process alone is petmanent. 
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The forms of the process, which we call things, are forever 
coming and going.” In our conscious experience we have ali 
illustration of a different kind of identity. We have an expe- 
rience of a permanent thing with changing states. In nature 
we have only a series of changes obeying the same law. The 
law abides. The series changes constantly. 

Thus far we have considered being as if each particular 
thing were absolutely independent of every other. But this is 
not the opinion of common sense. Common sense affirms that 
they interact, and by their interaction form a system. It 
affirms their community along with their individuality and 
independence. Our next question is, Can we reconcile the 
independence and community of being? Can we reconcile the 
opinions that the sun, for instance, is an independent body 
while it exerts an influence upon every body in the solar sys- 
tem and is the recipient of similar influences in return? This 
is the passage which contains the pith of the author’s answer. 
“The interaction must be declared impossible so long as the 
things are viewed as independent. By definition the inde- 
pendent must contain the ground of all its determinations in 
itself, and by analysis, that which is subject to the necessity of 
interaction must have the ground of its determinations in 
others, as well as in itself. The two conceptions will not com- 
bine. Every attempt to bridge the chasm between inde- 
pendent things by some passage of forces, influences, etc., 
results in a purely verbal explanation which it is impossible tu 
think through.” Let us test this reasoning. Is there any con- 
tradiction in supposing that our universe contains within itself 
the ground of all its determinations, while each of its parts has 
the ground of all its determinations in other parts? The inde- 
pendent, Professor Bowne defines as that which must contain the 
ground of all its determinations in itself. Give to determina- 
tion any meaning you please, save conscious determination,* 
and I see no reason why the universe as a whole cannot have 
its determinations in itself. Take determination in the sense 
in which physical science uses it, and there is certainly no con- 
tradiction. Take it in the author’s sense, as indicating some- 

* Objective conscious determination, of course, implies essentially the 
Berkeleyan hypothesis, 
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thing of which we have no conception, and I think it is equally 
clear that there is no contradiction. The proposition in that 
case has no content, no significance. It cannot, therefore, con- 
tradict anything save simple sequence, from which it is differ- 
entiated by hypothesis. The author anticipates our objection : 
“But if we deny their independence what need is there for 
going outside of them for something else on which they 
depend? Why not make them mutually dependent, so that 
the series of things, A, B, C, ete., shall not depend on Alpha 
but on one another? In this way each member of the system 
would exist only in connection with the other members, but 
the system itself might be independent. The several things 
would constitute an arch, or rather, a self-supporting circle, and 
thus A, B, C, ete., would be the only realities, although they 
would mutually condition and imply one another. This objec- 
tion isa very old one. It was current in Aristotle’s time and 
is considered at length by him. One manifest objection is that 
it seeks to make an independent out of a sum of dependents. 
A, B, ©, ete., are severally dependent, but A+B+6, etc., is 
independent. But if A, B, C, ete, are distinct, ontological 
units, this is absurd. There is nothing in the sign of addition 
which is able to transform a dependent thing into an independ- 
ent.”* This argument does not touch the point. It is not the 
addition of dependents which makes an independent, but the 
relation of dependent parts which constitutes an independent 
whole. Make the necessary changes in the last sentence 
quoted and it will read thus: “There is nothing in relation 
which is able to transform related and dependent parts into an 
independent whole.” The question is, how does Professor Bowne 
know that? Has he grasped all the various kinds and modes 
of relation so as to see that none can exist between dependent 
parts of such a sort as to constitute an independent whole? 
Those who differ with Professor Bowne do not affirm that such 
dependent parts do actually constitute an independent whole. 
Arguing from his premise that possibilities of conception do 
not determine possibilities of existence,t they say we know 
nothing about it. On @ priori grounds the question is unan- 
swerable, and of course we have no experience to enable us to 


* Page 126. + See quotation on pages 815 and 816. 
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decide it. It seems to Prof. Bowne self-evident that they can- 
not together constitute a whole modified by nothing beyond 
itself. Those who differ with him can only reply that they do 
not see the grounds of the impossibility, and point out, as I 
have endeavored to do, the insufficiency of his arguments. 
That is the only method by which a purely negative position 
can be maintained. 

A remark of the author in the following chapter enables me 
to state my objection to his argument from another point of 
view. “Only in selfhood do we find any proper activity and 
individuality in the finite. It avails nothing against this con- 
clusion to say that the infinite may posit impersonal agents as 
well as personal ones; for the notion of an impersonal finite 
agent vanishes on analysis. As impersonal it would have no 
subjective activity; and as dependent it has no objective 
activity. Thus the notion vanishes into zero. We must say 
then that only self-hood suffices to mark off the finite from the 
infinite; and that only the finite spirit attains to substantial 
otherness to the infinite.” Is it self-evident that finite persons 
can have proper activity while finite things cannot? He argues 
that finite things as impersonal have no subjective activity, 
and as dependent no objective activity. The argument we 
are considering is that finite things as objectively active must 
be dependent. My question is why may we not have objec- 
tive independent action as well as subjective independent 
action? The all-pervading fallacy again appears; the author 
assumes to know what objective action is, assumes that 
it differs from subjective action—the only conceivable 
action—to such a degree that it cannot be independent 
though subjective action can. Jf objective action be different 
from subjective action, 7f in consequence we are obliged to 
pronounce it inconceivable, my argument is that it is utterly 
impossible for us to say whether objective action (x) be de- 
pendent or not. 

My objection to the author’s argument is seen from still an- 
other point of view. We are finite, and at the same time free 
individuals. We are centres of independent action. Onto- 
logically we do not know whether we exist as parts of Infinite or 
not. ‘We know that we are How we are, and what we are 
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we know not. Our own nature is a profound mystery to us. 
For all we know then, we are independent of the Infinite not 
as being able to exist in opposition to his power, but as not 
being a part of it. Now this possibility must be taken into 
account in our speculations about interaction. Supposing it to 
be true, we must ask how interaction is possible between the 
finite person and the Infinite. Hear Professor Bowne’s answer. 
“But the independent may freely posit the dependent, and 
may also posit a continuous interaction between itself and the 
dependent. But such interaction is throughout a self-determi- 
nation and is not forced upon it from without.” Here is another 
passage in which the same kind of reasoning is applie1 to the 
solution of another problem. “If the finite be anything real, it 
must be viewed as substantially distinct from the infinite, not as 
produced from it, butas created by it. Only creation can recon- 
cile the reality of the finite with the unity of tne infinite. For 
the finite, if real, is an agent; and as such, cannot be made out of 
anything but is posited by the infinite. How this can be we 
do not pretend to know ; but any other view is wrecked by its 
own contradictions.” Here we see the author's answer to two 
great questions: (1) How is interaction possible between the 
Infinite and the finite? Answer: The Infinite posits it. (2) 
How is the reality of the finite possible? Answer: The 
Infinite posits it. That is, the power of the Infinite is such as 
to make possible the “ positing” of a finite, and a continuous 
interaction between that finite and itself. The problem we have 
been trying to solve is the interaction of independent things 
and in the case of finite things the author declares it impossible. 
We have the same problem in the case of finite persons and 
the Infinite. The problem here is, how can independent things 
interact? The difference between those independent things and 
those whose interaction has been declared impossible, is that the 
latter are finite and impersonal, while the former are finite and 
personal on the one hand, and an Infinite whose nature is unde- 
termined on the other. Why is not the same result reached in 
both cases? The answer is worthy of attention. The Infinite 
“ posits” interaction between itself and the finite. The point to 
be noted is that the author cués his knot in the same way his 
opponents,have done theirs. His answer amounts to thi8: the 
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possibilities of the universe are such, that we are independent, 
free, moral agents, while yet we are related to the Infinite as 
cause. Their answer is that the possibilities of the universe are 
such that independent things, or at any rate things not known to 
be dependent, do interact. Professor Bowne says the Infinite 
posits us and we know we are independent. They say the 
infinite posits matter and for all we know it may be inde. 
pendent. In short the interaction of finite, independent per- 
sons with an Infinite has the same difficulties for thought as 
the interaction of independent things with one another. Be 
consistent, and say with Spinoza that there is but one inde- 
pendent being, or admit the possible independence of all so 
far as appears on @ priort grounds. 

Perhaps we have misinterpreted Professor Bowne on this 
point. He tells us in his preface that his conclusions are 
“essentially those of Lotze.” In the April number of the 
Methodist Quarterly, 1881,* we find this paragraph: “This im- 
manence of all things in God is a necessary outcome of Lotze’s 
first principles. As we have seen, no one thing can act upon 
another in so far as they are parts of the same organic whole; 
and, consequently, if there is to be communication between the 
finite mind and the infinite . .. it must be by means of the 
immanence of the finite in the infinite. Mediating between 
realism and idealism, Lotze can be called an ideal-realist. 
Pantheism and ideal realism agree in this, that all finite things 
are states of the infinite: they differ in this, that the one de- 
nies, the other assigns them an individuality.” In other words, 
in Lotze’s opinion, a person is, in relation to the Infinite, a 
state, and in relation to himself, a person. T'o express the same 
idea from another point of view: a certain state of the Infinite 
is in relation to the Infinite a state, and in relation to itself a 
person. Perhaps this is Professor Bowne’s view. If so there 
is no force in the objection last stated. The interaction be- 
tween the finite and Infinite as well as between dependent 
things is in the last analysis in that case only the activity of 
the one basal unity. 

Waiving these objections, let us suppose the author's reason- 
ing sound. Let us suppose that he has shown that all things 


* Article on Hermann Lotze by W. L. Gooding. 
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depend in some way upon one basal being which is self-existent. 
It should be carefully noted that we know nothing about it, so 
far as his reasoning goes, save that it is the self-existent inde- 
pendent cause of all things existing in space and time. The 
author calls it the Infinite, and there is no objection to it pro- 
vided he considers what he has learned of it, a good definition 
of the Infinite. His readers ought to know however that the 
Infinite, which his reasonings entitle him to assume, is not that 
which usually figures in metaphysical discussions. The meta- 
physical Infinite is only a name for the unconditioned cause of 
everything that is. Professor Bowne’s Infinite is merely the 
cause of everything which exists in space and time. It may 
appear eventually that space and time have no objective ex- 
istence, that they are simply modes in which we apprehend 
phenomena. But at this stage of the discussion we must not 
allow that possibinity to warp our conclusions. Here we must 
simply note that the Infinite of Professor Bowne is the inde- 
pendent self-existent cause of things existing in space and time. 

In the light of these considerations, it will appear from the 
following passage that Professor Bowne does not keep in mind 
the proper limits of his conclusions: “The conclusion, then, is 
that there is one basal being in action as the source of the sys- 
tem and of all its laws, principles, and realities. And this 
monism extends not only to things, but to principles also. It 
has been very common in English speculation to assume any 
number of principles, alike independent of one another and of 
reality. Space and time, especially, have been posited in 
mutual independence, and also as independent of all reality, 
finite and infinite alike. A common way of putting it is, that 
space and time would continue to exist, if God and the world 
were both away. A few years ago an English philosopher of 
note proposed to increase this number of independent principles 
by adding matter as “an original datum objective toGod.” He 
proposed to regard space, time, and matter as original exist- 
ences, mutually independent and existing as conditioning data, 
with which God must get along as best he could. This return 
tc the paleontological period of thought needs no additional 
criticism. The view violates the necessary unity of fundamen- 
tal being. If space, time, and matter were independent of God, 
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they could never come into interaction ; and to bring them into 
interaction, some one would have to be made independent, or 
all would be degraded into dependence on something truly fun- 
damental. Views like these presented are the scandal of phi- 
losophy, and are possible only to the utmost superficiality. 
Whatever space and time may be, they cannot be independent 
and original existences, but all alike must be viewed as conse- 
quences in some way of fundamental being.”* 

The “English philosopher of note” is James Martineau, at 
whom it is hardly becoming in Professor Bowne to sneer. He 
is one of the acutest thinkers of this generation, and in the 
opinion of most competent critics has done very little to “scan- 
dalize philosophy ” or to warrant the charge of having promul- 
gated doctrines of the “utmost superficiality.” It is especially 
unfortunate that the only logical basis of Professor Bowne’s 
sneers is (1) the illogical deduction of a self-existent basal being 
from the fact of interaction; and (2) the confusion of this basal 
being with the metaphysical infinite. “The view violates the 
necessary unity of fundamental being.” Where has he shown 
that fundamental being must have unity? He has attempted 
to show the unity of the being on whom things existing in 
space and time depend. Where bas he shown that this basal 
being must be identical with other basal being? “If space and 
time and matter were independent of God, they could never 
come into interaction.” What is the warrant for asserting 
interaction of space and time?+ Surely Professor Bowne is 
singularly unfortunate in choosing this as an occasion for sneer- 
ing at Mr. Martineau. 

But what is the nature of this basal reality upon which we 
have seen all finite things depend? Is it blind, unintelligent, 
unconscious, or is it conscious, intelligent and free? The pre- 
éminent practical importance of this question, as well as its 
speculative bearings, demands our utmost efforts to decide it as 
definitely as possible. Professor Bowne supports the conclu- 
sion that the Infinite is conscious, intelligent and free by three 
classes of arguments: (1.) Ontological; (2.) Reasons found in 
the order of nature; (3.) The sceptical consequences of deny- 
ing it. Let me remark parenthetically that I hold Professor 


* Page 145. + See page 820. 
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Bowne’s opinion as firmly as he does. But nothing is gained 
either to religion or philosophy by supporting a true conclu- 
sion by false arguments. In this faith, I propose to examine 
the author’s reasoning as impartially as though the subject- 
matter were one of no human interest whatever. The author's 
ontological arguments are stated in the following paragraph: 
“Now this notion of interacting states in the one absolute 
being must be declared untenable. That which makes it seem 
possible is the false reference of each state to a part of the 
being, so that they can enter into a kind of spatial interaction. 
Of course we cannot regard the states as things, or as states of 
parts of the infinite, for that would cancel its unity at once. 
We can only mean that the plurality of states flows necessarily 
from the nature of the infinite, and that the succession of states 
is determined by the antecedent states. But in that case the 
principle of unity disappears, and we lose ourselves in the laby- 
rinth of the infinite regress. We are indeed told that there is 
a unity, but the plurality is all we reach. Likewise the infinite 
itself is made subject to the law of time, and its present is 
referred to its past. Thus we chase the horizon; we reach no 
proper unity, but are lost among a plurality of states. We 
also reach no proper ground of anything, owing to the impassa- 
ble gulf of the infinite regress, Thus reason finds no rest in 
the assumption that the infinite is determined by its states. 
We must, then, assume that the infinite determines its states, 
and that it is always and at every point, what it determines 
itself to be. There is nothing dynamically deeper than this 
self-determination. It is first, not second. It grounds every- 
thing without itself being grounded. Thus we escape the end- 
less regress of necessity. But on the other hand the abyss of 
arbitrariness yawns to engulf us. To escape this, we must 
assume that this self-determination is not in the dark of chance 
but in the light of intelligence, and hence that the self-deter- 
miner is personal and intelligent. Only in this conception of 
the free person can thought be reconciled with itself, and a true 
explanation reached. This is the only unity which can be 
manifold, and the only manifold which can be a unity. This 
too is the only escape from the impossible and disintegrating 
notion of interacting metaphysical states. Again, only in this 
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notion of absolute personality can we attain to the proper inde- 
pendence and absoluteness of the infinite. As long as we 
remain on the ontological plane the infinite is subject to the 
law of time and without any possession of itself... . Finally, 
only in free thought, do we attain to any true explanation. . . 
No system which founds cosmology in anything but an act of 
free will can retain the unity of the infinite.”* This long extract 
contains a number of arguments, which I can only examine 
cursorily for lack of space. ‘‘ We reach no proper unity ” (in 
an impersonal infinite), “but are lost among a plurality of 
states.” What wonder that we cannot conceive the impersonal 
infinite as unity, when we cannot conceive it at all? But the 
author bas told us again and again that our inability to con- 
ceive a thing is no warrant for denying its existence. ‘“ We 
also reach no proper ground of anything, owing to the impassa- 
ble gulf of the infinite regress.” Suppose we do not? What 
of it? What right bas the author to assume that we can reach 
the proper ground of anything? His principle of causation 
reveals to him the fact that things have proper grounds. Does 
it say that our minds can invariably grasp them? ‘To escape 
this ” (“the abyss of arbitrariness”) “ we must assume that this 
self-determination is not in the dark of chance, but in the light 
of intelligence, and hence that the self-determiner is personal 
and intelligent.” Where has he proved that we must escape 
the “ gulf of arbitrariness?” Is that among his first principles ? 
And has he escaped it? If so, perhaps Professor Bowne will 
favor the world with a statement of the reasons for creation. 
Until we know them, we cannot decide that we have escaped 
arbitrariness in discovering that the infinite is personal and 
intelligent. ‘“ Again only in this notion of absolute personality 
can we attain to the proper independence and absoluteness of 
the infinite.” Where has he proved that the infinite must have 
proper independence and absoluteness? He has attempted to 
prove that we need an independent basal unity to explain the 
interaction of dependent things. But there is no trace of an 
argument to prove that this basal being cannot perform this 
function unless it is personal. If an impersonal being can ex- 
plain the interaction of dependent things, what matter whether 


* Page 162. 
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it have proper “independence and absoluteness” or not? “As 
long as we remain on the ontological piane, the infinite is sub- 
ject to the law of time.” Where has he shown that it cannot 
be subject to the law of time? “Indeed it is in perpetual flow 
and without any possession of itself.” Where has he shown 
that it must have possession of itself? If Professor Bowne 
had not hopelessly confused the Infinite of his conclusions with 
the metaphysical Infinite, he would never have exposed himself 
to his own sneers at Mr. Martineau, by indulging in this parody 
on reasoning. 

His second class of arguments for the personality of the 
Infinite—reasons found in the order of nature—can be briefly 
stated. One of them is the argument from design, an argu- 
ment which I consider valid if the doctrine of evolution be 
assumed to be erroneous, valueless if that doctrine be accepted 
as a complete scientific explanation of the universe as it is.* 
The second argument of this class is, that our freedom proves 
that the basal power is not necessary. “For if the basal power 
is necessary, all that depends upon it is also necessary.” How 
does he know that? How would he prove that an unconscious 
Infinite might not “ posit’’ a free being? Here again I can 
only wonder at the vast multitude of assertions which do ser- 
vice in this system as self-evident truths, but which bear that 
character to Professor Bowne alone. If Professor Bowne, like 
Schelling, lays claim to an intellectual intuition, revealing 
truths concealed from the multitudes to the philosophic few, 
he ought to say so frankly. Disclaiming that, his readers 
would be grateful for a little less omniscience, and a little more 
argument. 

I have no space to discuss the third class of arguments 
which the author advances to prove the personality of the In- 
finite, the arguments based on the consequences of denying it. 
I will only say that the consequences of non-theism seem to 
me to make theism the only logical conclusion. Theism or 
philosophical scepticism seem to me the only logical alterna- 
tives. Recall the well established fact that all knowledge rests 
on faith, see how utterly a life of trust ours must be, and it 

*In an Article in the March number of the New Englander I have 
stated the grounds of this opinion at some length. 
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will be apparent that unless we believe in a being at the back 
cf things who is worthy of trust, we have no right to believe 
anything. 

Here ends the ontology of Professor Bowne. At this point, 
perhaps, I may profitably restate the fundamental fallacy of 
this part of our author’s system. His aim was, I have said, to 
reach substantially Berkeley’s-conclusion by a different and 
more rigidly logical course of reasoning. Berkeley assumed, 
illogically, in Professor Bowne’s opinion, that the inconceivable 
is the impossible, and hence easily reached the Supreme Con- 
scious Will as the explanation of everything that is, since 
unconscious causes are inconceivable. The author avoids 
Berkeley’s illogical assumption in the case of causation, but 
makes it at every critical stage in the development of his phi- 
losophy. Can independent things interact? No, says Pro- 
fessor Bowne. The interaction of independent things cannot 
be conceived, therefore we must deny it, forgetting that, in 
attempting to make an advance upon Berkeley, he had denied 
that the inconceivable is the impossible. Can an impersonal 
infinite have unity? No, is his answer. It cannot be con- 
ceived. It is plain, then, that this system cannot claim the 
merit of reaching substantially Berkeley’s conclusion, without 
Berkeley’s illogical assumption. Nor can it like Berkeley's lay 
claim to the merit of consistency. 

I had reached this point in my Article when there came into 
my hands a summary of Lotze’s lectures on his Metaphysik dic- 
tated by himself. A careful examination of it so far as it deals 
with his Ontologie constrains me to say that one of the para- 
graphs in Professor Bowne’s Preface is exceedingly ambiguous, 
more so, I think, than any other in his book. The following 
is the passage to which I refer. ‘“ Whether in the views here- 
with presented I have grasped any truth ; or whether by long 
brooding in solitude, I have fallen a prey to some idol of the 
speculative den, must be left to the reader to decide. I am 
encouraged, however, to hope that I have not gone wholly 
astray by the fact that there is nothing unheard-of in the 
results reached. Leibnitz furnishes the starting-point, Herbart 
supplies the method, and the conclusions reached are essen- 
tially those of Lotze. I have reached them, for the most part, 
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by strictly independent reflection, but, so far as their character 
is concerned, there would oe no great misrepresentation in 
calling them Lotzian. So much concerning pedigree.” I had 
supposed from this that Professor Bowne had reached “ essen- 
tially the conclusions of Lotze” by lines of argument peculiar 
to himse!f, and not that his system is substantially an exposi- 
tion of Lotze’s. Collier, and Berkeley, for instance, reached 
substantially the same conclusions, and published them about 
the same time, though each was ignorant of the results of the 
other. Ferrier reached essentially the conclusions of Berkeley 
though by lines of argument entirely peculiar to himself. 
Mansel, building on Hamilton’s foundation, erected a philo- 
sophic system differing from Hamilton’s in so many and such 
important details as to make him rightfully the author of it. 
Mathematicians frequently demonstrate the same theorem by 
totally different methods, and there are many instances of 
entirely different scientific proofs of the same thesis discovered 
by different men. Something like this, I supposed Professor 
Bowne had done. When he said that Leibnitz furnished the 
starting-point and Herbart the method, I supposed he meant to 
have his readers understand that, from a starting-point, and by 
the use of a method, peculiar to himself, so far as Lotze is con- 
cerned, he had reached by his own lines of argument essen- 
tially the conclusions of the great German. But an examina- 
tion of this summary makes it difficult for me to believe that 
I interpreted Professor Bowne’s preface correctly. His start- 
ing-point, his method, his line of argument, his conclusions not 
only in general but in detail, are essentially Lotze’s. I will 
briefly state some of the facts upon which this opinion is based. 

I have attempted in this Article to expound the leading ideas 
of Professor Bowne’s Ontology. On page 818 I have said that 
Professor Bowne’s first question is, “ In what does the being of 
things consist?” and that the answer is, being acts. That is 
Lotze’s first question, and that is Lotze’s answer. On page 820 
we have seen that Professor Bowne points out the contra- 
diction between pure being as passive substance, and action as 
its attribute. So does Lotze. Professor Bowne’s next ques- 
tion (p. 821) is: What is the nature of things considered as 
individuals? and his answer is, the nature of things is found 
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in a concrete law or principle of activity. That is Lotze’s 
next question and that is Lotze’s answer. Professor Bowne 
criticized Herbart (p. 821) for holding that the nature of a thing 
is found in a supersensible quality. Sodoes Lotze. Professor 
' Bowne then asks (p. 821): Can changing things remain the 
same? After determining the meaning of change, his answer 
is the only sameness to a changing thing is the sameness of 
law. Lotze asks the same question, and after determining the 
meaning of change returns the same answer. Professor Bowne 
then asks, Can independent things interact? and decides that 
they cannot because interaction and independence are contra- 
dictory. What appears to be the interaction of independent 
things is really the interaction of modes of one self-existent, 
basal reality. Lotze asks the same question, and returns the 
same answer. I have called attention to the fact that Professor 
Bowne confuses the Infinite of his conclusions with the meta- 
physical Infinite. So does Lotze. Professor Bowne then dis- 
cusses the relation of the finite to the Infinite, and decides that 
the finite has only a phenomenal existence, and is what it is 
because of the Infinite. Lotze discusses the same subject and 
reaches the same conclusions, except that he explicitly affirms 
what is left ambiguous in Professor Bowne’s exposition, that 
finite persons, though free are yet but manifestations of the in- 
finite. The only real divergence of Professor Bowne from 
Lotze, so far as appears from this summary, occurs in his dis- 
cussion of the nature of the infinite. Of Professor Bowne’s 
three classes of argument, only one, the ontological, appears in 
this summary. These are some of the facts which compel me 
to believe that when Professor Bowne said “ Leibnitz furnished 
the starting point, Herbart supplies the method and the con- 
clusions reached are essentially those of Lotze,” he meant to 
disclaim all originality, and to avow that his system is sub- 
stantially an exposition of Lotze’s. With these facts before 
him, the reader can decide whether it would not have been 
more creditable to him to have stated his relations to Lotze 
more clearly and unequivocaity. 

However this may be, the book ought to add to the deserv- 
edly high reputation of its author as a thinker and writer. Its 
publication is a great service to English-speaking philosophical 
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students. Professor Bowne has ezbly expounded, in his own 
clear, epigrammatic English a greai system of metaphysics. 
He has given to English and American students easy access to 
‘one of the greatest systems of this century. It has great de-, 
fects, as I have tried to show, but whoever remembers the’ 
greatness of the attempt, and the multitude of previous failures 
will not be surprised at that. At any rate it is a system of 
metaphysics, and not a discussion of some metaphysical 
question. Excepting Spencer and Hodgson, and Ferrier, and 
Mansel, I recall no English-speaking philosophers who have 
attempted anything more than a discussion of some metaphys- 
ical question or questions, unless Hume’s purely destructive 
arguments can be called such. Professor Bowne has conferred 
upon our American students the opportunity of mastering a 
great metaphysical system, and, in doing this, he has accom- 
plished a work for which all who have the interests of philos- 
ophy at heart should be grateful. 

My review has been confined to his Ontology. In a future 
Article I propose to give some account of the remainder of the 
book—the Cosmology and Psychology. 

















Articte VIII.—NON-COMPETITIVE ECONOMICS. 


Ir is the merit of a recent attack on political economy* that 
it calls attention to the inadequacy of the principle of competi- 
tion to account for certain modern economic phenomena. 
What was assumed as a universal law is shown to be, at present, 
but partial in its operation. Without endorsing the sweeping 
accusations brought by this article against economic science as 
a whole, we may admit that it needs modernizing. It was a 
half-century after the publication of the Wealth of Nations that 
the earlier railroads were built; and it was a century after its 
publication that the great railway and telegraph monopolies 
were effected. During that century the economic activities of 
the world have gained, in intensity, more than they had done 
during the entire antecedent period of recorded history. Di- 
versity of products, rapidity of exchanges and industrial organ- 
ization are the criteria; and if we compare the condition, in 
these respects, of early Oriental monarchies with the condition 
of the world in 1776, and that, again, with its present state, we 
shall find the second difference greater than the first. Steam, 
electricity, and American lands have brought this about. Eco- 
nomic theories adapted to a civilization midway in its develop- 
ment cannot apply equally well to a civilization at its present 
maximum. We need an economic science adapted to steam, 
or, more accurately, to an intensified social activity. The sys- 
tem of Adam Smith has advanced, but not sufficiently; and 
what is lacking is more than the adaptations called for in the 
article referred to; it is undetected fundamental principles. 

There is something deeper than competition in the economic 
life of men; and the relation of competition to the underlying 
law has not been analyzed. The principle whereby the strug- 
gle of many men, each for himself, to secure wealth is made to 
work out the general good of all, has all the beauty that is 
claimed for it. We have endeavored, however, in an earlier 


* An article by Mr. Hr. H. D. Lloyd, in The Atlantic Monthly for July 
of the present year. 
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Article, to point out the moral limitations that hedge about this 
struggle. The contest is never unrestricted. A Spirit of Jus- 
tice is ever standing over the contestants, and bidding them 
compete only thus and thus. This they may do; that they 
may not do; and the prohibitions increase with time. Compe- 
tition at best exists by sufferance, and the power that tolerates 
and controls it is moral. 

We have now to indicate a still gore decisive manner in 
which the moral sovereignty asserts itself. It not only regu- 
lates competition in its modes, but, at will, it thrusts the whole 
process aside. It is because there have long been departments 
of practical economy not left to competition, that there has 
always been, in science, some need of a province of non-com- 
petitive economics. It is because these activities are increasing 
apace with the rapid developments of the past century, that the 
need is pressing. 

When the theory of social teleology shall come to be 
written, it will be seen that the ultimate end of political econo- 
my is not, as is generally assumed, the mere quantitative 
increase of wealth. Society, as an organic unit, has a higher 
economic end. That end is the attainment of the greatest 
quantity, the highest quality, and the most just distribution of 
wealth. It is the true subjection of matter, the placing of it in 
the most rational condition, absolute and relative. The matter 
and force of external nature are to be brought into that state 
which, in itself, is best, and they are to be brought into that 
relation of ownership which best promotes the general happi- 
ness. Matter modified by labor in accordance with enlightened 
reason may be termed rational wealth ; it is this that society is 
pursuing, and partially realizing. 

The actual wealth of society varies more or less from the 
ideal standard, and is but partly rational. Mach of it is not of 
high quality, and much that is so is not well distributed; it is 
but partly beneficent, in itself, and in its relation to owners. 
Immoral books, poisonous beverages, and adulterated articles of 
food are wealth of an actual but irrational sort; so also are 
all things that minister to vice. These are real commodities, 
because, somewhere in society, are men whose impulses crave 
them ; they are irrational, because the reason that is inherent 
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in society as a whole, does not want them, and would cast them 
out if it could. 

The want of a true teleology, the failure to discover the 
téhog, or ultimate goal of social tendencies, and the consequent 
failure to discriminate between actuai auc :2t!onral wealth, does 
not, indeed, deprive current political economy of its practical 
value; but it lessens that value, and throws ihe system more 
and more out of harmony with the modern spirit. A little 
while hence, and the onission will be disastrous. 

The competitive mode of production and distribution has 
been adopted by society because it gives the nearest practical 
approximation to the standard of rational wealth. Imperfect 
as are its results, those of any other system would be more im- 
perfect ; they would render the wealth of society less, worse, or 
worse distributed. As compared with them, the principle of 
competition increases, improves and with rude equity divides 
the products of industry; and for this reason only it is toler- 
ated. Inherently it bas no vitality; it needs and possesses a 
raison d’étre, and, in the absence of it, would cease to exist. 
It rests on moral law. In the department of distribution its 
working may be less perfect than in that of production. It 
may be but a spontaneous and imperfect agent for dividing 
wealth, with approximate justice, among the members of soci- 
ety; yet it is only because it serves this purpose, and so long 
as it does so, that it is tolerated; and there never was a time 
when it would not have been thrust aside, could society have 
seen its way to the adoption of another method which would 
more nearly have realized the rational end in view. Powerful 
as the competitive principle appears in practice, it is not su- 
preme, still less, self-existent; it is the creature of an exigency, 
created as the rude servant of a higher power, and continuing 
by sufferance. it is perpetually on trial, and its minutest acts 
are subject to the scrutiny of that supreme moral court to 
whose verdict all system, economic as well as civil and legal, 
must submit. 

Society does not and will not abandon the competitive prin- 
ciple; but, if what we have claimed be true, it should hold it 
in abeyance within limited fields of industry, whenever, within 
those limits, a better system is avaiiable. This it actually does. 
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Sometimes, as in railroad operations, competition works slug- 
gishly, interruptedly, or not at all; sometimes, as in the trans- 
actions of labor and capital, it works one-sidedly and cruelly. 
Tt may happen that, in exactly that field in which competition 
operates unusually ill, another method may operate especially 
well, and the comparison of results may be in favor of the latter. 
If once society becomes conscious that this is the fact, farewell 
to one particular form of competition. In the department of 
public transportation this result appears to have been realized 
in some countries, and to be approaching, though still distant, 
in our own. 

That the future field of non-competitive economies will be 
vast is less surprising than that its present field is considerable. 
Coéperation is the antithesis of competition: wherever it exists 
the competitive struggle is held, to some extent, in abeyance. 
In practice codperation is most frequently of an incomplete 
kind, and a greater or less residuum of competition remains ; 
but any realization of the one principle means the elimination 
of somewhat of the other; and, moreover, whatever is done by 
a public or governmental agency is done coéperatively. 

It is the misfortune of the narrow and illogical definitions of 
wealth formerly current, and not yet entirely abandoned, to 
exclude from their classification much that is really wealth; 
and the excluded portion is, to a great extent, of the highest 
and most rational quality. It embodies itself often in tenuous 
and unsubstantial matter, as in the vibrating particles that con- 
stitute light and sound; but it ministers to the highest wants 
of human nature, and is tributary to true and permanent hap- 
piness. As we formerly endeavored to show, these finer com- 
modities are to the soul what those of the grosser sort are to 
the body ; and if man is dependent on literal bread for life, he 
is dependent on loaves of a more spiritual sort for a life that is 
worth the living. 

Now these most rational forms of wealth have regularly been 
distributed on more or less completely codperative principles. 
Beauty and truth have never been monopolized and sold to the 
highest bidder. Public agencies have embodied them in the 
delicate material forms that come within our definition of 
wealth, and have distributed them freely to all, as the Roman 
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emperors distributed the corn of Egypt. Not that all such 
commodities have been so distributed ; the competitions of the 
market have determined the ownership of some of the costliest 
of them. There has been an interesting intermingling of 
codperative and competitive action in this department, and it 
will be instructive to ascertain the limits where the one process 
ceases and the other begins. 

From the days of Athens until now the best products of art 
have been, under one or another form of procedure, purchased 
by the public and assigned to ‘he general use. Statues by the 
Greek masters were in temples or on the street. The greatest 
architectural works of the Romans were public theatres, baths, 
basilicas, fora, and temples. The early Christian community, a 
state within a state, expended its best efforts in the adornment 
of churches; and the triumphs of the Renaissance were in 
works of this kind. Most of the works of the great masters 
are now free for the enjoyment of all. 

Yet, from the first, also, many products of art have been 
sold in the open market and purchased for private use. 
Wealthy men have always, whether from taste, vanity, or 
both, been consumers of artistic products. -The amount of 
this consemption was small in Greece, larger in Rome, sinall 
again in the early Christian state, and even at the period of 
the Renaissance, but is increasingly large in recent times. The 
accumulation of vast fortunes in our own country may be 
expected to increase this tendency; while the frequent gift or 
bequest of private fortunes for purposes of public benefit may 
be expected to proportionately increase the amount of such 
products placed at the free disposal of the people. This is 
one regal function of the money king. Rational wealth in 
vesthetic form is, in great part, owned and enjoyed non-com- 
petitively. 

Commodities which minister to the desire for knowledge 
come next in order, in the extent to which they have been dis- 
tributed by the codperative method. Oral instruction has not 
always been free, and books have been so still less frequently. 
In the later ages of the world, however, schools of some sort 
have been cheap enough for all but the very destitute, and this 
cheapness has been the result of some form of public action. 
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Commodities embodying knowledge have been either given to 
consumers or sold to them for less than their cost. The me- 
dizwval church assumed this governmental function among 
others. The modern public school is either entirely free or so 
nearly so as to throw its chief cost upon the State, and open it 
to universal use. 

Endowments may be regarded as being, originally, gifts to 
the public, though administered without official intervention ; 
and schools established on this basis are not, as far as the 
enjoyment of their products is concerned, to be separated, in 
principle, from other public agencies for producing and dis- 
bursing those commodities which are food for the intellect. 
The endowed colleges of England and America are, in their 
effect on students, public institutions. While these agencies 
are distributing oral instruction in a manner more or less inde- 
pendent of competition, free libraries, endowed or otherwise, are 
doing the same for the more substantial instruments of educa- 
tion. Rational wealth in the forms that nourish the intellect 
is, to a great extent, distributed non-competitively. 

There are times when the church is to be regarded as one of 
the departments of the State; the material appliances of reli- 
gion then fall in the same category as those of education and 
artistic culture. The State for ages nourished the heart as well 
as the taste and the intellect. The peculiarity of modern times 
and of our own country is the discontinuance of this process. 
In America, State and Cburch have separated; and, while the 
State retains the instruments of instruction, and, to a great 
extent, those of esthetic culture, it has thrown the distribution 
of religious nutriment back inte the market. It feeds the 
intellect and the taste, but leaves the heart, like the body, to 
be nourished by each man for himself. Yet the necessities of 
the case have not admitted of free individual action in this de- 
partment. Men cannot obtain the needed sustenance separately, 
and voluntary codperation has at once assumed the function 
abandoned by the State. Churches are the best established of 
codperative societies, and their economic functions are a fascina- 
ting subject of the non-competitive division of political econ- 
omy. 

Ordinary coéperative societies are established, not to produce 
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commodities better in kind from those which the market can 
furnish, but to ensure a better distribution of the ordinary 
products of industry. Rational wealth is still the end. Though 
commodities remain unchanged in quality, they are to be 
brought into a better relation with men; those who produce 
them are to enjoy them. While codperative societies have, as 
yet, but a tentative existence in our own country, they are so 
firmly established elsewhere that, in alluding to them as a sub- 
ject of non-competitive economics, we do not pass beyond the 
range of things which have an actual and permanent existence. 
The same is true of national coéperation, or the management of 
industries by the general government. All civilized govern- 
ments maintain post-otfices, and, in most European countries, 
this is made to include telegraphs. In our own as well as for- 
eign countries it effects the rapid conveyance of small parcels 
of merchandise and of small sums of money. 

In a few countries governmental coéperation is extended 
over the field of railway transportation; and, no doubt, the 
same will, ultimately, be the case in America. The incentive 
to this transcendently important form of non-competitive indus- 
try is different from that which prompts to the forms already 
noticed, and the analysis of it will reveal an important and, as 
yet, unanalyzed economic principle, which we may term that 
of inappropriable utilities. 

Labor imparts utilities to matter, and the impulse to it is 
that these may be enjoyed by the laborer. ‘To be enjoyed they 
must be owned ; the fruits that the laborer raises or the imple- 
ments that he fashions must belong to him, and to no other. 
It is the nature of some utilities to be taken completely into 
the possession of him who produces them, Others, however, 
elude him. It is the nature of certain utilities to flee from him 
who creates them, and diffuse themselves among the members 
of the community. The builder of a house is able to appro- 
priate the greater portion of the utility created. The roof 
shelters and the walls enclose that which makes his life enjoy- 
able. If the house be comely in form and attractive in sur- 
roundings, he has the most constant enjoyment of its beauty. 
Yet this enjoyment cannot be monopolized; the tasteful ex- 
terior of the dwelling, with the beauty of its shade-trees and 
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lawn, create an inappropriable utility, which distributes itself 
among neighboring proprietors. Its presence is indicated and 
its measure expressed by the increased price of adjoining prop- 
erty. 

In the case of railroads the inappropriable utilities are so 
great as almost to overbalance those which can be retained by 
the owners. The railroad creates a value far in excess of that 
which its projectors can realize; and this distributes itself 
among the adjacent population, and appears in the enhanced 
value of lands ax! he increased rewards of general industry. 
It has often happewed that a railroad which enriched the popu- 
lation of the section which it traversed, rendered its projectors 
bankrupt. 

The granting of public aid to railroad companies is a recog- 
nition of the principle of inappropriable utilities; it is a pay- 
ment, by the public, for a value which the company is compelled 
to transfer to it from sheer inability to retain it for itself. The 
land grant is a natural mode of effecting this payment. The val- 
ues created attach in part to the lands granted to the company, 
and in part to the alternate sections which, by the customary 
practice of our government, are reserved for itself. The public 
and the company thus share equally in this particular benefit. 

Much of the utility created by the building and operation of 
the railroad remains inappropriable. The important fact is 
that this portion becomes a matter of indifference to the corpo- 
ration. Benefits which the railroad company confers, but for 
which it can secure no reward, are of no consequence to it; 
they may, therefore, be sacrificed with impunity. Through 
the working of this principle of inappropriable utilities, much 
of the welfare of large populations is entrusted to corporations 
having no interest in maintaining it. It will be subserved as 
long as the company has nothing to gain by sacrificing it, not 
longer. 

Recently, in our country, the company or its managers have 
often had much to gain by thus sacrificing the welfare of the 
inhabitants of the districts through which they pass. Discrim- 
inating rates for transportation, as well as other abuses, have 
recklessly made or marred the welfare of sections of the coun- 
try, and are tending to hasten the time when only the assump- 
tion of railroads by the State can prevent evils too serious to 
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be tolerated. The State only can secure to itself all the utili- 
ties which these agencies create, and ensure their impartial dis- 
tribution among those who are dependent on them. 

It is evident that the principle of inappropriable utilities is 
applicable to every form of industry in which the community 
has an independent interest, and, in especial, to those of an 
educational and religious character. The exemption of institu- 
tions of this kind from taxation is a partial refunding of the 
value diffused by them through the community. 

To the forms of non-competitive economies lying entirely 
within the department of distribution, there should be added 
one which is very partial, as yet, in its operation, but which 
promises to attain an overshadowing importance. In its nature 
it is a very direct, though as yet incomplete assertion of the 
sovereignty of moral law. It is the adjustment of wages by 
arbitration. Thus far there has been no attempt to set aside 
the general competitive principle in the determining of wages; 
yet, as we have seen, that principle continues solely by virtue 
of the general justice of its results; and if arbitration has only 
endeavored to soften the exceptionally harsh effects of the com- 
petitive law, it is because still worse effects would come from 
an undiscriminating interference. Justice sustains as well as 
restrains the wage law, though in the latter function its hand 
is more obvious and is more fully and gratefully recognized. 
It would be well if this system of determining the rewards of 
labor had a more than rudimentary existence in America. 

There is, then, a province of economics not ordinarily recog- 
nized, because wholly or partially outside of the range of com- 
petition. The province has long been a considerable one, and 
will ultimately be vast. A portion of it bas failed to receive 
attention from economists in consequence of illogical concep- 
tions of wealth, which excluded its highest forms, and thus 
restricted the scope of economic science by ruling out entire 
provinces of industry. Reinstate these departments of econo- 
mic life, recognize the true wealth-producing function of such 
agents as the church and the school, and the extent and import- 
ance of the non-competitive division of political economy be- 
comes apparent. We have hastily outlined the boundaries of 
this division; it lies more within the general department of 
distribution than in that of production. The ground of the 
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radical difference between the two economic methods is a 
matter of both scientific and general interest, and we have 
found it in a teleologic principle in society, a quest for a 
wealth that, in.quantity, quality, and distribution, shall conform 
to the requirements of enlightened reason. Within the limits 
which we have indicated, society has better attained its end by 
abandoning its usual competitive mode of action. 

We have aimed, incidentally, to bring into view the sov- 


‘ereignty of moral law in the economic practice of the world. 


If competition were supreme, it would be supremely immoral ; 
if it existed otherwise than by sufferance, it would be a demon. 
Nothing could be wilder or fiercer than an unrestricted struggle 
of millions of men for gain, and nothing more irrational than to 
present such a struggle as a scientific ideal. If it be pruned of 
its greater enormities, as, in actual life, is done, it still requires 
discernment to see the agency of moral law amid the abuses 
that remain. If, however, the sole end for which the process is 
tolerated is the suppression of greater and more general injus- 
tice, and if a superior power is ready to abolish it wherever it 
fails to fulfill this end, it may be classed, not as an ideal, but 
as an available means of approaching an ideal. In this view 
only are we secure from the blank confusion of supposing that 
the comprehensive field of economic life is alone outside of the 
controling influence of morality. The insight that can detect 
providential design in the uglier forms of external nature, 
should detect it, also, in the repulsive phenomena of organized 
industry, in the “higgling of the market,” the altercations of 
the civil law, and the ignoble scramble for personal profit. 

As thus apprehended, there is no apotheosis of selfishuess in 
the theory of political economy, and there is no necessarily cor- 
rupting effect from the practical outworking of its principles. 
Recognizing the competitive struggle as the imperfect agent of 
moral law, a man may participate in it without taint. The. 
bad effects of the contest he does not need to suffer; and to the 
lower levels, where the golden calf worship is unhindered and 
blighting, be does not need to descend. It is his privilege to 
live on the mountainous slope at the summit of which moral 
law reigns. He may buy, sell, and get gain, as well as give 
thanks and worship, with his eyes uplifted to the hills whence 
cometh his help. 
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Articte [IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rosertson Smirn’s Tue Proprnets or Iseraci.*—In the 
volume on “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Dr, 
Smith advocated opinions at variance with the traditional views 
respecting the origin of the Pentateuch and the legal system of 
Israel. In the present series of lectures, there is not so much to 
clash with the commonly received opinions as the former series 
contained, Yet, there are not wanting propositions that will strike 
the reader, who knows little of the speculations of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and other critics of the day, with some amazement, 
This every one must allow, that Dr. Smith is master of a per- 
spicuous, terse, and eloquent style. He leaves one in no doubt 
as to his meaning. At times he rises to a strain of genuine and 
stirring eloquence. The following extract will indicate the gen- 
eral tone and spirit of the discussion. 

“If the vindication of the divine mission of the prophets of 
Israel must be sought in the precision of detail with which they 
related beforehand the course of coming events, the hope which 
Isaiah continued to preach during the victorious advance of 
Sennacherib must be reckoned as vain imaginations. The great 
decision which shall call back the earth to the service of the true 
God is still an object of faith, and not an accomplished reality. 
The Assyrians passed away and new powers rose upon the ruins 
of their greatness to repeat in other forms the battle of earthly 
empire against the Kingdom of God. As Babylonia and Persia, 
Greece and Rome, successively rose and fell, the sphere of the 
great movements of history coutiuually enlarged, till at length a 
new world went forth from the dissolution of ancient society, the 
center of human history was shifted to lands unknown to the 
Hebrews, and its fortunes were committed to nations still unborn 
when Issish preached. Not only have Issiah’s predictions re- 
ceived no literal fulfillment, but it is impossible that the evolu- 
tion of the divine purpose can ever again be narrowed within the 
limits of the petty world of which Judah was the center and 


* The Prophets of Ierod and Ger Piece in Hattory. & the Gos of the eagith 
cemtary B.C. Eight Lecteree By W. Bowezrsos Save LL.D. Sew York: 
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Egypt and Assyria the extremes. Fanciful theorists who use the 
Old Testament as a book of curious mysteries, and profane its 
grandeur by adapting it to their idle visions at the sacrifice of 
every law of sound hermeneutics and sober historical judgment, 
may still dream of future political conjunctions which shall re- 
store to Palestine the position of central importance which it 
once held as the meeting-place of the lands of ancient civiliza- 
tion; but no sane thinker can seriously imagine for a moment 
that Tyre will again become the emporium of the world’s com- 
merce or Jerusalem the seat of universal sovereignty. The 
forms in which Isaiah enshrined his spiritual hopes are broken, 
and cannot be restored; they belong to an epoch of history that 
can never return, and the same line of argument which leads us 
reverently to admire the divine wisdom that chose the mountains 
of Palestine as the cradle of true religion at a time when Pales- 
tine was, in a very real sense, the physical center of those move- 
ments of history from which the modern world has grown, refutes 
the idea that the Kingdom of the living God can again in any 
special sense be identified with the nation of the Jews and the 
land of Canaan. These indeed are considerations which have 
long been obvious to all but a few fantastic Millenarians, whose 
visions deserve no elaborate refutation. But even serious stu- 
dents of Scripture do not always clearly realize the full import 
of the failure of the literalistic view of prophecy; and the doc- 
trine of literal fulfilment, rejected in principle, is still apt to 
exercise a fatal influence on the details of prophetic exegesis.” 


Proressor Green’s Moses anp THE Propuets.*—The aim 
and contents of this volume are thus described in the Preface :— 

“This volume does not pretend to discuss all questions pertain- 
ing to the book of Moses and the prophets. It is simply a re- 
print, with additions, of Articles in review of the works named 
in the title, which appeared in the ‘ Presbyterian Review,’ for 
October, 1881, and for January, 1882, and in the ‘ Princeton 
Review,’ for July, 1878. The last is published as originally 
written, a few pages having been restored which were dropped 
to bring it within smaller compass. The Preliminary Remarks 
were delivered in September, 1881, as the opening lecture of the 
session in Princeton Theological Seminary. A few paragraphs 


* Moses and the Prophets, etc., etc. By WittiAM Henry Green, D.D., Professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1883. 
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have been added, to the Article entitled ‘Professor Robertson 
Smith on the Pentateuch,’ for the sake of greater fulness or 
clearness in the argument. Thus atteniion is drawn to the fact 
that the alleged diversity of writers in the Pentateuch, if it could 
be proved, would not affect its antiquity or authority (p. 46) ; 
that the Levitical Law must have been written as well as enacted 
in the wilderness (p. 61); that Moses could have spoken of his 
own meekness with no disparagement to his modesty (p. 61 note); 
that the variant phraseology of Leviticus and of Deuteronomy, 
in relation to the priests, involves no diversity of authorship or 
of age (p. 80, note 2); and that there is no discrepancy, as is 
alleged, between Deuteronomy and the Levitical Law in relation 
to the Passover (p. 118, note). A separate chapter has also been 
devoted to the Worship in High Places, about which the critics 
hold most extravagant opinions, and upon which they found their 
principal arguments against the antiquity of the Laws of Penta- 
teuch. The review of Dr, Robertson Smith’s recent Lectures on 
the Prophets of Israel is here published for the first time.” 
Professor Green is an eminent scholar. His studies in the Old 
Testament have been pursued for many years. He is a conscien- 
tious writer who would not knowingly do injustice to an adver- 
sary, warp any passage of Scripture from its true meaning, or 



































fail to represent fairly an opponent’s position or arguments. He 
is a thorough conservative in his theological bent, though not in 
the least deficient in a kindly Christian temper. The reader will 
find in his volume an able and full presentation of the views of 
those who adhere in the main_to the ordinarily received views in 
regard to the Mosaic history and literature, and the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures generally. 


Our Liserat Movement 1n TuEeotocy.*— The first five of 
these lectures give a very readable and interesting sketch and 
criticism of the history of Unitarianism in New England. These 
are followed by three lectures, the subjects of which are: A Sci- 
entific Theology ; The Religion of Humanity; and The Gospel of 
Liberalism. The book is a valuable and instructive study of 
what Unitarianism is and how it came to be what it is. 

* Our Liberal Movement in Theology. chiefly as shown in Recollections of the 
History of Unitarianisw in New England; being a closing course of lectures 
given in the Harvard Divinity School. By Josepu HENRY ALLEN, Lecturer on 
Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1882. 
v. and 220 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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Prayer anv its Answer.*—At the close of the first year of 
the Fulton street prayer-meeting Dr. Prime published a volume 
entitled “The Power of Prayer,” and giving the history of the 
meeting through the year. It had an immense circulation; it 
reached its sixty-fifth thousand in London, and was translated in- 
to various languages. At the end of five years he published a 
second volume and at the end of fifteen years a third, continuing 
the record of the meeting and its results. The volume before us 
is a selection of striking incidents and results of the meeting dur- 
ing the twenty-five years of its history. The meeting has been a 
remarkable center of religious influence which has extended to 
the four quarters of the world and to the islands of the sea. 


CuristTianiry’s CHattence.+—This volume consists of eleven 
Sunday afternoon lectures given in Chicago under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. They are designed to 
meet popular skepticism by presenting the claims of Christianity, 
what it is and what it has done as reasons for believing it and 
complying with its requirements and invitations. The subjects of 
the discourses are Christianity’s Challenge, Book, Christ, a Gospel 
of Definiteness, View of Man, Not a Failure, Endless Death, 
Endless Life, Pleasure, Business, Woman. The lectures are well 
fitted for the purpose for which they were designed. 


Crummet’s Sermons.[—Mr. Crummel’s grandfather was king 
of Timanee in West Africa, His father was taken in boyhood 
and brought to this country as a slave. He was well educated in 
various schools, though encountering many difficulties from the 
violent prejudice prevalent in those days against the colored peo- 
ple. In 1835 an Academy for colored youth was opened in 
Canaan, N. H., at which he was a student. But after three 
months the farmers in the neighborhood came with some ninety 
yoke of cattle, haul(d the academy building into a swamp and 


* Prayer and its Answer illustrated in the first twenty-five years of the Fulton street 
Prayer Meeting. By S. Inenzus Prime, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1882. vii. and 171 pages. Price $1.00. 

+ Christianity’s Challenge and Some Phases of Christianity submitted for consid- 
eration. By Rev. Herrick Jounson, D.D. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 269 pages. 

¢ The Greatness of Christ, and other Sermons. By AL#x. CroumMeEt, Rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Washington, D. C., author of the Future of Africa. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 1882. x. and 352 pages. 
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forced the scholars to quit the town. In 1839 he applied for 
admission to the Genera! Theological Seminary of the Episcopal 
Church and was refused on account of his color. He pursued his 
studies privately and was admitted to Priest’s orders in Philadel- 
phia by Bishop Lee of Delaware. He afterwards pursued his 
studies at Cambridge University, England. He then went to 
Liberia where he became rector of a parish and professor in the 
college. He remained there many years. Since his return to 
this country he has been laboring among the people of his own 
color in Washington. The sermons are well-written and are 
creditable to the culture, ability and piety of the author. Bishop 
Clarke of Rhode Island has written an introduction to the velume 
in which he says: “ The reader will find something in these dis- 
courses that is fresh and original. The topics considered are 
varied and interesting, the counsel which the preacher gives is 
sound and practical, and the sermons are pervaded with the life 
and light and unction of the gospel. I hope that they will meet 
with a cordial reception from the public, and that their extensive 
sale may bring comfort and relief to our good brother, who has 
been called to suffer many things in the course of his earthly pil- 


grimage.” Fronting the title page is a portrait of the author. 





Scnuarr’s Cuurcnu History.*—It is thirty years since Dr. 
Schaff published his history of the Apostolic Age, and twenty- 
five years since the issue of the first volume of his “ General His- 
tory of the Church.” The adoption of a somewhat more 
expanded design for this work, in connection with the progress 
of research in the last decades, has led the author to recompose 
the opening volume of the series. He has addressed himself to 
the task with his wonted alacrity and diligence, and now pre- 
sents to the pubiic the first portion of the results of his diligent 
labor. The volume before us spreads before the student of 
theology and of history the ripest fruits of modern investigation 
on this most interesting, formative period in the annals of the 
Church. It is founded on a candid and thorough examination 
of the original sources. But it exhibits, likewise, a complete 
familiarity with the productions of our own day, bearing on the 
problems which the historian is called upon to consider. The 


* History of the Christian Church. By Pump Sconarr. A new edition thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged. Vol. I., Apostolic Christianity, 1-100. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1882. 
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style is lucid and unaffected. The tone is marked by religious 
sincerity, void of all cant, and imbued with genuine catholicity. 
The last three hundred pages are occupied with the New Testa- 
ment,—the origin, authorship, and character of the books which 
compose it. Here the student will find a clear, learned and dis- 
criminating treatment of the “living questions” of the day. 
The entire volume is a noble contribution to literature. Its 
veteran author is entitled to the congratulations of all lovers of 
good learning. 


Farrar’s Toe Earty Days or Curistianitry.*—-In continu- 
ation of the series of which the “ Life of Jesus” and the “ Life of 
St. Paul” are the beginning, Canon Farrar has prepared this 
work, descriptive of the condition of the world at the advent of 
Christianity, and of the types of doctrinal belief embodied in the 
writings of the New Testament. It is characterized by the 
same signs of careful scholarly research, the same fervor, rising 


oceasionally into vehemence of style and expression, and the 
same theological tone and spirit, which belong to the earlier 
volumes. Canon Farrar is never dry or tame; he seems almost 
to have a dread of being uninteresting. He aims to take notice 
of everything in the literature pertaining to the subject which 
medern scholarship has sent out. On his vivid and instructive 
pages the reader will find much to enlighten him respecting the 
teachings of the Apostles and the times in which they lived. 
Not unfrequently there is a confidence which falls little short of 
dogmatism. For example, he sanctions the old conjecture that 
Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. This is not unreason- 
able as a conjecture. But our author adopts it as a certified con- 
clusion, and refers, here and there, when he quotes from the 
Epistle, to Apollos as if he were known to be its author. 


Tue Cuvurca; spy Pror. Brxnte.t—This volume is one of the 
series of Hand-bocks for Bible classes, edited by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and Rey. Alexander White, D.D. It presents con- 
cisely and clearly the Presbyterian doctrine of the constitution, 
ordinances, and polity of the church. Questions for examination 
are appended to each chapter. It is a valuable book for its pur- 
pose. 

* The Early Days of Christianity. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., ete. New 
York and Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

+ The Church. By Wittu1am Biyniz, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1882. 


152 pages. 
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Scorrish Cuurcu History.*—This is one of Messrs. Dod and 
Whyte’s Series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, several of which 
we have noticed in previous numbers. It is a series of great 
excellence. This volume presents briefly but clearly the church 
history of Scotland—a history of great interest and value. The 
history is divided into chapters with questions annexed. It 
appears to have been carefully prepared and the narrative is in a 
clear and agreeable style. 











Tue Devetorment or Constitutional Liserty.}—This is a 
philosophical history of the development of civil liberty in the 
English Colonies in America. It is divided into three parts :— 
The Era of Constitutional Development in England; The Era of 
State Development in America; and the Era of Constitutional 
Development in America. The historical events are clearly nar- 
rated, and the progress of the development through successive 
changes traced to its causes. The author shows breadth of view, 
keen insight, and a clear and firm grasp of his subjects. He also 
presents life-like and interesting pictures of the manners and cus- 
toms of the early colonial life. He discusses with discrimination 
the varying religious, political, commercial, and social influences 
in the different American colonies. 

Of Harvard college and Yale the author says: “That has been 
preéminent in elegance of culture; the flame of this has steadily 
shed a light which has illuminated the path trodden by six gener- 
ations of seekers after useful and solid learning. They have not 
sought it in vain, and perhaps no institution in the world has, in 
the same duration of time and from the same number of students, 
given to society so many useful citizens, and certainly none in 
America has exerted so great an influence on the fortunes of the 
country as Yale. The effect of both these universities on the 
character and manners of the Americans is incalculable. Harvard 
has probably exerted its greatest influence on literature; Yale on 
publie affairs, particularly law, the administration of justice, and 
the administration of government.” (Page 171.) 

























* Scottish Church History. By Rev. Norman L. Waker, Dysart. Edinburgh: 


T. & T. Clark. 1882. 161 pages. 

+ The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies of America, 
By Espen Greenover Soorr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 
23d street, 1882. xv. and 334 pages. 
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Srerne’s ConstitutTionat History.*—Mr, Sterne proposes in 
this volume to give a sketch and interpretation of the Constitution, 
as it is interpreted by the Supreme Court, with a history of the 
political controversies which resulted in the formation and changes 
of the instrument, together with the presentation of the actual 
situation of political parties and questions. Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of books on the Constitution, this volume fills a pecul- 
iar place and has iis own distinctive value. The author seems to 
have done his proposed work well. 


Mattock on Socran Equariry.t—Mr. Mallock exposes the 
erroneous principles of the socialism which demands social equality 
as the cure for the existing evils of poverty and wealth. He aims 
to prove that wealth is not created by labor alone; that it is not 
the division of labor but the graduation of labor which advances 
civilization, the engineer who directs the building of a railroad 
accomplishing immeasurably more than the laborer who shovels 
dirt; that if wealth were equally distributed it would issue in a 
diminution of the aggregate of wealth, a leveling down towards 
poverty rather than a leveling up towards wealth, and a general 
degeneracy towards savagery. His missing science is “ the science 
of human character,” investigating the motives which actuate 
men with reference to the questions pertaining to the creation and 
distribution of wealth. He refutes the theory of Spencer, Mac- 
aulay and others that great men are factors of little account in 
the progress of civilization. The volume contains a considerable 
number of unwarranted generalizations and sophistical arguments. 
But it is suggestive and quickening to thought, exposes some 
wide spread errors, and its trend of thought is healthy and right. 


Tue Arr Amateur for October is rich in practical hints and 
directions for art work and home decoration. The supplement of 
designs contains, besides those for flower and figure painting, one 
for an embroidered panel of “ Birds and Wild Roses,” the first of 
a series from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 
Kensington. The frontispiece is a fine drawing by Piton of a 


* Constitutional History and Political Development of the United States. By 
Smon Sterne, of the New York Bar. New York, London and Paris: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. x. and 323 pages. 

+ Social Equality: a short study in a missing science. By WILLIAM HURRELL 
MaLLock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, 1882. 


212 pages. 
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portrait plaque from the Deck factory. A sketch of the “Genius 
of Music” by the French decorator Galland forms another full 
page illustration ; a decorative ceiling by Faivre, and two of the 
Vanderbilt painted windows, are also given. The recent Hamil- 
ton sale receives attention, and many of the paintings and other 
objects sold are illustrated. There is an Article on the artists 
Courbet and Baudry, and an account of the new art of “Lustra 
Painting,” lately taken up by the British “upper ten.” If any 
of our readers are still unacquainted with Zhe Art Amateur let 
them send for the October issue. Price, $4 a year; single num- 
bers, 35 cents. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 Union Square, 
New York. 


Tue Macazine or Art, for November, contains three full 
page steel engravings; one of a picture of Millet, the Shepherdess 
and her flock; another of the “Jolly Companions,” by Ed. 
Griitzner; and a third—Abandoned—by Rasch. The leading 
Article is upon “a representative American”—Eastman Johnson— 
with four illustrations, taken from his pictures. An account is 
given of “Pottery among the Kabyles of Algiers,” with ample 
illustrations. In the Article on the “Harbingers of the Renais- 
sance” there are illustrations from the works of Donatello, Lippi, 
Fra Angelico, and others. “Greek Myths in Greek Art” is an 
Article beautifully illustrated. Among the other Articles are 
“Studio life in Paris ;” “the Cathedral of Orvieto ;” “Ceramics 
in Japan.” With this number, the fifth volume closes, and in 
December a new volume commences. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., New York. Yearly subscrip- 
tions, $3.50. Single numbers, 35 cents. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Charies Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Epochs of Modern History. Edward III. By the Rev. W. Warburton, M.A., 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, etc. 293 pp. 

My Portfolio: a collection of essays. By Austin Phelps, D.D., late Professor 
in Andover Theological Seminary. 280 pp. 

Logic and Life. With other sermons. By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A., 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 320 pp. 

A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American 
Scholars of various evangelical denominations. With illustrations and maps. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. In four volumes. Vol. IJI.—The Epistles of 
Paul. 628 pp. 

Corea: The Hermit Nation. I. Ancient and Medieval History. II. Political 
and Social Corea. III. Modern and Recent History. By William Elliot Griffis, 
late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, author of the Mikado’s Empire. 
8vo. 462 pp. 

Science and Sentiment, with other papers, chiefly Philosophical. By Noah Por- 
ter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 8vo. 506 pp. 

The Irish Question. By David Bennett King, Professor in Lafayette College. 
8vo. 470 pp. 

Webster; an Ode. O nostrum et decus et columen! 1,4. 2-1852. By Wil- 
liam Cleaver Wilkinson. 12mo. 122 pp. 

The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament based upon the 
Version of 1881. By English and American Scholars and Members of the Re- 
vision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., President of the Ameri- 
can Committee of Revision. Vol. III. The Gospel According to Luke. By Pro- 
fessor M. B. Riddle. 12mo. 369 pp. 

Love for Souls. By Rev. William Scribner, author of “Pray for the Holy 
Spirit,” “The Saviour’s Converts,” etc. 12mo. 103 pp. 

Helen of Troy. By A. Lang. 12mo. 173 pp. 

Philosophie Series. No. 1.-—Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as Opposed to 
Agnosticism; being a Treatise on Applied Logic. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
D.L., author of “ Intuitions of the Mind,” “The Emotions,” etc. 1l2mo. 60 pp. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Political Conspiracies Preceding the Rebellion; or, The True Stories of 
Fort Sumter. By Thomas M. Anderson, Lieut. Col U.S. A. 100 pp. 

Sordello. A story from Robert Browning. By Frederic May Holland. Author 
of the “ Reign of the Stoics.” 29 pp. 

The Psychology of the Salem Witchcraft Excitement of 1692, and its practical 
application to our own time. By G. M. Beard, A.M., M.D., member of the New 
York Neurologicai Society, etc.. etc. 111 pp. 

Easy Star Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. Author of “ Half Hours with the 
Stars,” ete., etc. 12mo. 239 pp. 
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Studies in Early English Literature. By Emelyn W. Washburn. 12mo. 
225 pp. 

Questions of the Day, No. 5—The American Citizen’s Manual. Part 1.—Gov- 
ernments (National, State, and Local). The Electorate. The Civil Service. Ed- 
ited by Worthington C. Ford. 146 pp. 

Questions of the Day, No. 3. Our Merchant Marine; How it rose, increased, 
became great, declined, decayed, with an inquiry into the conditions essential to 
its resuscitation and future prosperity. By David A. Wells. 219 pp. 

Questions of the Day, No. 7. Spoiling the Egyptians; A Tale of Shame. 
Told from the British Blue-Books. By J. Seymour Keay. 120 pp. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
In the Harbor. Ultima Thule.—Part Il. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


88 pp. 

American Men of Letters.—George Ripley. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
321 pp. 

Agamemnon, La Saiseaz and Dramatic Idyls. By Robert Browning. 12mo. 
434 pp. 


Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The Gates Ajar,” “The 
Story of Avis,” etc., etc. 12mo. 258 pp. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


The Great Epics of Medieval Germany. An outline of their contents and his- 
tory. By George Theodore Dippold, Professor at Boston University and Welles- 
ley College. 323 pp. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


John Eax and Mamelon; or, the South without the Shadow. By Albion W. 
Tourgee, LU.D., late Judge of Superior Court, North Carolina. Author of 
“ Bricks without Straw,” ete., etc. 300 pp. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Song Wave: designed for schools, teachers’ institutes, musical conventions, 
and the home circle. By H. S, Perkins, Chicago, author of Song Echo; H. J. 
Danforth, New York; E. V. Degraff, author of Song Budget. 254 pp. 

Appleton’s Home Books.—The Home Needle. By Ella Rodman Church, au- 
thor of “ How to Furnish a Home,” etc., ete. 12mo. 128 pp. 

Home Occupations. By Janet E. Runtz-Rees, auther of “Home Decorations,” 
ete. 12mo. 155 pp. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


Nobody. By the author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 695 pp. 
God's Light on Dark Clouds. By Theodore L. Cuyler, pastor of Lafayette ave- 
nue Church, Brooklyn. 162 pp. 
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Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


Celebrated American Caverns, especially Mammoth, Wyandot, and Luray, 
together with historical, scientific and descriptive notices of caves and grottoes in 
other lands. By Horace ©. Hovey. With maps and illustrations. 228 pp. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of “ The 
Yemassee,” the “Scout,” ete., ete. 472 pp. 














